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ABSTRACT - . - 

This volume is one of the products of the knpvledge. 
development 'activities ^mounted in conjunction vith research, 
evaluation, and development activities lujided under ihe louth 
Employment and Demonstration ifrojects Act'^of 1977- Based on the 
Ventures in Community Improvement (VICI). "enhanced" job training/job 
placement approach, which u^ged* longer-term training, enriched . 
supervision, and extensive planning and greater cost (but also . ^ 
generated positive resultis as compared to "regular" locSi projects), 
this how-to-do-it manual provides common sense guidance on the steps 
needed to conduct* a successful enhanced project. In the first 
chapter, the VICI model is explainibd stnd dissected ^nd its successful 
elements- and programatic components considered. Chapter. 2 describes 
briefly four kinds of VICI projects currently operatdLng, explains how 
tp^ form links amonrg the model planners, and suggests kinds of ' 
^pttining programs and sources of funds that Mght be tried^ Chapter 3 

Tscusse^ three important elements: fiscal planning, project links, 
and project management; In Chapter 4, an array ot practical tips on 
start-up, fiscal managementv payrolling, cost estimation, and other 
daily matters are offered; while ii chapter 5 recriU-tiiVg both staff 
and tvd±nees is explained.' Cha'pt.^t 6 synthesizes from the previous 
materi/al answers tp tjie most frequently asked questions abqut 
VICI-type projects, while the appendixes to the manual includ^other 
jjnfbrma^tion the planner and manager vill need, such as sample forms 
and reports, purchase order forms and* procedures, participant rules 
and regulations, explanation 9f the VlCI work valuation formula, and , 
sample VICI |PJ|Lcement strategies. (KC) 
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OVERVIEW 



Work projects nave always been and will re(nain a fundamental component 
of jyouth^ programming. There is almost infinity diversity- in the focus of 
such projects as well as in their scale, duration, organizaetional com- 
ple)ii'ty, linkages, supervision and skill requirements. The most prevalent"* 
projects are* "short-term. They spend the preponderance of resources on ^the 
wages and salaries of participants. Materi.als, equipment and supervision 
are at a m-y;iimum. The work requires and transmits limited skills. Such 
projects are relatively easy to organize. There are few risks. On the 
other hand, the work experience rarely leads directly to career. jobs and is 
less likely to hold the attention of youth. participants than morfe demanding 
and rewarding projects. Productivity miy also be limited; certainly there 
are not likely to be lasting community Improv.ements because of the absence 
of capital ^inve*stment as part of the^projects. - - 

\ : ' ' 

"Enriched" proj.ects are those with^more ambitious objectives which 
Ijsually require greater organization, planning and linkages. To accomplish 
their missions, they tend to use more skilled iind higher cost supervisors, 
as well as a^^eater proportion of nonlabor inputs. With rnore.jnteTrelated 
components, ^enriched" projects are riskier to mount although they may be 
more productive in their output as well as their lasting impacts on youth. 
To the extent they spend more for capital, supervision and management', they 
have reduced direct employment effects ^per dollar of outlay. 

Clearly, there are a set of tradeoffs in choosing between ba^sic arid 
"enriched" projects. SuccessfuK"enriched" projects are likely to be very 
attractive in terms of their visible outputs, the quality of the work 
experience, the impact on enrollees and the cooperation in their design and 
operation. Ye* the *$uccess" rate with which enriched -projects fulfill 
their objectives is less than that of projects which are more pedestrian in 
their goals. More youth are employed per dollar in the less ambitious 
projectlT "Productivity per dollar of youth wages rtey be. different than 
productivity per dollar of program cost because of the high overhead costs, 
relate^ to enrichment. ' ^ >^ 

A major knowledge development objective under the Youth Employment arid 
Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 was to. learn more about these tradeoffs, 
as well as to determine the conditions and approaches to maximize program 
"batting averages" and to identify the types of youth who would most 
benefit from this "enriched" and "nonenriched" approached.' There, are 
several discrete deomonstrations exploring thes6 issues in multiple sites, 
with varying deliv^ery agents and careful research designs. 

\ ' ' ' 

le Ventures in Community Improvement or VICI program was an attgmpt 
^l^cate a model "enriched" project in a number of different locations, 
"utilized an intennediary,. the Corporation for Public/Private Ventures as 
the replication and" research agent, to assure that the fundamental en- 
richment elements were maintafned in the projects. Fifteen local agents 
selected on thf basi^ of need were initially invited to submit proposals. 
From these, rylrie^were selected ^for funding, of which eight were to be 
mounted under the umbrella of CPPV. 




* The* eight local projects shared certain basic* elements:^ 

0 Scale - The projects all were budgeted for 60 participants* 
* " ^Jhile they operated local ly .through a'varlety of worksties, this 
represented a large undertaking for a single local delivery- 
^ . ^ agent. ' For instance, most projects mounted under YCCIP have less 
tharv ten participants. The VICI projects *are larger than aVl^ the 
combined projects irrtder forjpu la-funded YCCIP in^ some stnaT^ler 
^ prime^sponsors, r\ - O ^ 

On Continuity --Work projects are usually funded through annual 
* . grant applications. ' flost are limited in their period of 
, operation to less than a year, after sjtart-up \and phase-down.* 
/ ' VICI projects wer^ initially scheduled for 18 months and^ have 

been extended. )^ , ' 

^ 0 Enriched Supervision - VICI projects we^e budgeted on the basis 
Of ^ one-to-six supervisor/youth ratio. Adequate supervisory 
^wage levels were provided to permit ^employment of journeymen. 

0 Linkages - All .of .the projects drew on other sources of funding 
for materials and ^ equipment; in some cases, these alternatives 
amounted to ^a substantial share of total project costs. There 
. was a heavy ^emphasis on 1 inkages^'With labor unions and appren- 
ticeship programs, both in a formal sense and in the h'iritig of' 
journeymen as supervisors. 

IS Planning and>Oyers^ht /- Extensive planning^nd development was 
required for sites to be funded. Through the intermediary agent, 
each project received an inordinate degree of oversight and 
' techrKcal as well' as problem-spl ving assistance. 

0 Cost - VICI .projects were co'stly because of scale, but also 
generated less youth employment per dollar of expenditure because 
of the empbasis on supervision and the use of high cost jour- 
neymen ^ ^ 

The' purpose of ^e VICI demonstration was to test whether "enriched" 
projects with these elements could be feasibly replicated in a variety of 
locations, and whether the activities would* be more cost effective than 
traditional, rionenri'ched work projects as measured by comparative enrol lee 
impact's and the productive output genrerated. 

The VICI demonstration provided convincing evidence that the "en- 
riqhed" project approach was both. feasible aad replicable. Likewise, early 
evidence suggested* that the "enriched" projects had a greater impact on job 
placement and entrance into apprenticeship than le^s ambitious work 
projects mounted under; YCCIP and other national demonstrations. Projects 
piqoduced valuable output - and the' efficiency and effectt^ness of the 
projects, incr'eased with* rime. Finally, there was evixience concerning the, 
types of youth who would benefit most within the disadvantaged participant 
group. * VICI appeared to operate best as an advanced- component' within a 
local CETA system which^ would draw on youth ^of demonstrated maturity who 
haddedided on a career in tonstruction-related work. 



"A'finaV assessment of the cost-effectiveness of th'e VICI "enhanced 
project" approach will not be possible until 1981. At present,' however, 
the results -appear promising enbugii to warrant repl icatton,- This "how- 
to-do-it" manual' is based on^^the VICI. experience. Authored by. the-^ffaf.f of 
the Corporation .for Public/Private Ventures, and 'edited by Mary Browne and 
koheri Taggart of thfe Office of Youth .Programs, it provides common sense 
guidance cm the steps needed to mount a successful project. Such practical 
material should' 'be assessed in conjunction with the research analysis of 
VlCI contained in Enhanced- Work Projects— The Interim Findincjs From 
the Ventures in Community ImprovfeBgnt DemonstratioTu Additional insight 
might bi gained from Enhances Work Projects- -> An Analysis of Local Ex- 
perience whicfe-4iscusses the tradeoffs and categories of benefits and costs 
In ilarge scale local projects. All of 'this information can help in 
deciding whether to concentrate investment and effort in a Jarge-scale 
'proje&t, as well as how-^o proceed. - ^ • 

At this. point in time, it is the intended polifiy^ of the Office of 
tolith programs to util ize " available rfiscretionary money to share in the 
sosts of local implementation of program approaches demonstrated ^o be 
effective by carefuT research" and -evaluation. Likewise, for successful^ 
approaches, intermediary agenl^ would be supported to-provide intensive 
technical assistance to aid in replication, ' much the^same as the Cor- 
poration 'for Public/Priyat'e Ventures did'^under the VICI demonstration. The 
decision to support such replication of VICI must await further research 
results.- However, preliminary evidence suggests that the "enhanced work 
projects" .approach can "be a usd'fiTl component" of- l()CBi---prograTiiiir^ 
-should be considered by CETA planners locally. Limited technical as- 
sistance may be provided by CPPV for those with an interest in developing 
such projects. " • - 

This study is one of "knowledge de\el opment" - acttrhries mounted in 
Conjunction with research, evaluation and development activities^ funded 
under the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977. The 
knowledge devMPiopment effort will result ill literally thousands of written 
products. Each activity has! been structured from the outset so that it is 
'self-s.tanding but also interrelated with a hqst of other activities. The 
fxamework i^ presented in A Knowledge Development Plan for the Youth. Em- 
ployment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977, A Kn owledge Development 
Plan for the Youth Initiatives Fiscal 1979 and Compl etihg the Youth Agenda; 
A Plan for- Knowledge Development. Dissemination and Application fon Fiscal 
T980: ' ~ ^ '■ 7^ 

Information is available or will be coming available from these 
various knowledge development efforts to help resolve an almost limitless 
array of issues. HoWever, policy and practical, application will usually 
require integration and" syntlies3:s-from ti wide range of products, which, in 
turn, depend on knowledge and availability of these products. A major 
shortcoming of past research,. e\^aluation^nd demonstration activities has 
been the failure to organize and diss^inate the products adequately to 
assure the full exploitation of the findings. The magnitude apd structure 
of the youth knowledge development effort puts a premium on structured 
analysis ajid wide dissami nation. ,-• ' 



uemuribtrdtion activiLies supportea aireciiy by or mounted in Gonjunction 
with OYP knowledge development efforts. Som? of the same products may also 
be publtshed and dissemjnated through other channels, but they will ^ 
Included in the structured series of Youth Knpwledge Development Reports in 
; order to facilitate access and inteigration;\ 1 V 



The Youth Knowledge Development'Jtepprts , 
divided into twelve broad categories: 



of which . thii^is one, are 



1*- Knowledge Development Framework : The products in this category 
ane concerned with the structure of knowledge. development activities, -the 
assessment methodologies which are employed, 'the measurement ia'Struments 
and their validation, the translation of knowledge int^ pol icy, Nind^^the 
strategy for dissemination of findings. * * % 

2. Research on Youth Emplo.yment and' Employabjl i ty Development :. The 
products in this category represent analyses of 'existing data, .presentation 
of findings from new data sources, special ^studies of dimensions of youth 
labor market problems, and policy issue assessments. 



3. 

impact. 



Program Evalu-ations ': The products' in 'this category include 
Rrj^sj^^^d_b|nefi -incTuding-^ 

Job Corps^, the Young Adult Con- 
Training Programs J -Youth Community 



the -Summer Youth Employment Program, 
servation Corps, Youth Employment and 
Conservation and Improvement Projects, 



and the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit. 



4. Service and Participant Mix ; The evaluations and demonstrations 
summarized Jn this category concern the matching of different types of 

■youth with different service combinations. This involves experiments with 
work vs. Vfork plus remediation ' vs. straight remediation as treatment 
options. It also includes attempts to mix disadvantaged and more affluent 
participants, as well as youth with older workers. 

5. Education and Training Approaches : The products in this Category* 
.present the findings of structured experiments to test the 'impact and 
effectiveness of various education and vocational training approaches 
inclfraing specific education , methodologies for the disadvantaged, al- 

'ternative education approaches and advanced career training. 

6. Pre -Employment and Transition Services : The products in this' 
.category present the findings of structured experiments to test the impact 

and effectiveness of school -to-work transition activities, vocational • 
exploration,^ job-search' assistance and' other efforts to better prepare 
youth for labor market success. ' 

7. ' Youth Work Experience : The products in this c-ategory address the 
organization of work activities, their output, productive roles for youth, ^ 
and the impacts of ^various employment approaches. 

•• . . • «• 

8. Implementation Issues ; This category includes cross-cutting 
analyses pf the -practical lessons concerning "how-to-'do-it." Issues such 
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as learning curves, replication processes and programmatic "Ijatting 
averages" will be addressed under this category, as well as the cbmparative 
^vantages of alternative' delivery agents. \. . ' * 

9.. Design and Orgarri:^at tonal Alternatives : The products* in this 
category represent assessments of demonstrations of alternative program and 
delivery arrjingements su.cb. as consolidation, year-round preparation for 
summer programs, the use\ of ^ incentives, and multi-year tracking * of 
individuals. ) - * 

* . • • * ^ 

10. Special Needs Groups : The . products in this* 'category present' 
findi^ngs on the. special problems of and the, procirammatic a'dapta^tions needed 
for significant segments including minorities, "young mothers, troubled 
youth,. Indochinese refugees ^ ajid the handicapped. 

11. Ijinovatfve Approaches : The , products in this category present the 
findings of those activities .designed t6 explore new approaches. "The 
subjects covered include^ the Youth Incentive Entitlenjent Pilot Projects, 
private sector initiatives, the nat^ional youth service experiment, and 
energy initiatives ^ weatheriz^ation, low-headi hydroelectric dam resto- 
ration, windpower, and the like. 

' 12.^ . Institutional Linkages : The; products in this category include 
studies' of institutional arrangements dr\h linkages as well as assessments_ 
ioT~ ifemoTTSTtratlOT"" artl v1 tte^ to enrrocrfage ~^ikW n nicap's ^ wTtTireaucaTfon ^ 
volunteer groups, drug abuse, ^ and other youth serving agencies. 

In each of these knowledge development categories, -there will be a 
range of discrete demonstration, research ail^^aluation activities focused 
on different pol icy, . program and analytical issues.^ In turn, each /discrete 
knowledge development project may have a* series of written products 
acjdressed to different dimensions of the ^^e; . For instance, all 
experimental demonstration projects have both process and impact eval- 
uations, frequently undertaken by di^fferent evaluation agents. Findings 
will be published as fhey become avai-lable so that there will usually.be a 
series • of • reports as evidence accumulated. Jo organize' these products^ 
each 'publication is classified in one of the twelve broad knowledge 
development categories, described in terms -of the .more, specific ''tssue^ 
activity or cluster of activities to which it is addressed, with an 
identifier of the product and what^t j^presents/relative to other products 
in the demonstrations. Hence, the multiple products under a knowledge 
developmefit activity 'are closely interrelated and the activities in each 
broad cluster have significant interconnections. 

* * As noted previously, thi^ volume should be read in conjuctioh' with 
research reports on enhancecj work projects in 'the "youth work experience 
category." Of most iterest are Jhe Interim Findings From the Ventures 
in Community Improvement Deionstratjon and An Analysis of Local Experience . 
Also of interest may be fl^/lndirigs from the HUD/DOL Community Improvement 
Demonstration . .* ^ ' 

r. 

» Robert Taggart ^ 

Administrator - , \ 

Office of YBUth Programs ' \ 
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CHAPTER I: - WHY THIS APPROACH? 



There stands in your borough a "school building badly in need of 
painting and refurbishing, its playground pitted and cracked. .The school 
board's limited resources are 'committed to other projects. 
•> . * 

On the edge -of your tpwn's commercial district, rowhouses deteriorate 
and their shells fill with garbage.. The housing authority looks for ways 
to replinisli the'loca\ housing Stock but it cannot undertake large-s.cale 
renovations on these rowhouses. 

Residents of an entire neighborhood in -the heart of your'qity live in 
houses with unsafe and inefficient heating systems. While sojjie) of these 
per?bns own their own homes, they cannot afford to purchase storm window? 
or to hire contractors to repair their roofs. ' * • ^ 

At the same time, your comnfunity recognizes the existence and needs of 
a, growing population of disadvantaged, young people, out of school and out 
of work, whose meager prospects--if any--include only sulDsidized, part-time 
employment ip unskilled jobs. These wasted /human resources mirror" the 
decay y oiT see in the buiJ_di ja9S^iD^yoiiiUjC^^ 

any cur^ you apply to one must, to be successful, be applied to th^ other 
as well. • • 

This ass6ssment--that in any declining urban or rural community, no 
matter how lar^e or small, human blight and* structural blight go hand in. 
hand--is surely not a novel one. Programs initiated on many levels have- 
sought to' provide jobs and j^raining while they lift- the faces of com- 
munities. No doubt .you are aware of programs which attempt to address 
these* concerns. Initiated un'cler Public Service Employment, Youth Con- 
servation and Community Improvement Projects, Supported -Work, and a variety 
of other federal programs. This manual is based on the experience of one 
such program. Ventures Community Improvement (VICI), which has; since 
late 1978, successfully addressed both issues— wasted human and physical 
decay. VICI was developed as a demonstration program funded by the U.S. 
Department of Labor's Office of Youth.' Programs.* Its • development ^Wa^ 
guided by the Corporation for Public/Private Ventures {P/PV), an inter- 
mediary organization.** 

The VICI model • is a carefully, structured, large-scale project, based' 
^on extensive .linkages to unions, work-providing, agencies, schools and 
employers, which seaks to produce valuabl'B and visible community improve- 



*VICI was one of several national demonstrations funded by the Office of 
Youth Programs under the- Youth Community Conservation and Improvements 
Program portion of .the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 
1977 (YEDPA). This Act was incorporated into Title IV of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) as amended in 1978. 

**CPPV', as aOLjntermediary, was responsible for: developing and refining 
project design; providing tjechnical assistance to prime Sponsors; reviewing 
and analyzing project operation and making necessary corrective , action^ 
recommendations -to DDL; and researching both process and impact of VICI.' 
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ments which help meet vital needs of low-income communities, while pro- 
viding youth .employment and rigorous skill training' in various building 
trades to prepare youth' for union apprenticeship programs or entr^-level 
employment in construction and related industries. Jhe "model" has thie 
following, elements: • . ' ' , , 

1. ) It establishes a systeffi of "links" among the CETAWime^ponsor, 
Tabor unions, community development- agencies, educational agerfct^, and, in 
many cases, ^community-bVsed 6rganizations, drawing on the unique skills and 
resources of eacHkjfor effective, coordinated management andntnp^efltent^tion 
of the project; ^ ' ' , \ t 

* *' 

2. ) It provides low-ratio training Jand supervision by skilled 
journeymen<. to ensure quality instruction and tight supervision and to ease 
entry into apprenticeship programs;. 

J.) It levers funds \to provide a suflficient res'ource^ levef for a 
complex project such ^as this; and, ^ • ' , . 

* " *' * ' "''^^^ 

4.)\It creates 'a ^trajning situation which cloely simQIates the real 
work world. 

Neither the goal of 4:his model nor the emphasis on links is^a unique 
concept. Nor is the model cast in concrete: individual prime spoTisors can 
adapt -the VICI model to their own employment training and community 
improvement objectives. ^But the model as it currently operates^ and a? i.t 
has Been vigorously and. painstaking Is^'^moided and guided, wor;ks. While it 
'is not' inviolate, its success requires .the. presence of the elements we 
describe throughout th'is manual. There are relatively few programs where 
air ihe elements are combined effectively as they are in this model. 
Careful early planning involving key organizations, a clear understanding 
and secure --eommitments from all parties (\Concerning their roles,^ and 
leadership by central agency—all are ess^ial^to the model's success. 

Experience gained in operating these VICI models 1s described here for 
»use by other program operators in d'evelioping similar projects. , Tbe VICI 
experience is' valuable for several reasons. First-, VICI wa^ designed and 
operated as Jtr^J^hly structured model dependent; on multi-source finding. 
Research shows lunat the structure h^ produced some good results, and that 
the multi-source funding has been a .successful means of 'targeting 
resources. Secondly", a(s a demon^stration project, VICI has been closely 
studied and* its systems refined as time, progressed. The lessons learned 
from this close study can now*' be translated into instructions on how to 
design a similar project. * ' . \ 

This manual provides a detailed description of a VICI-like model and 
step-by-step instructions on design, ^planning and implementation in" a 
"how-to-do-it" format.^ It includes samples, of the essential systems, forms 
and procedures wht.ch program 'operators, managers and evaluators alike have 
found usefU'l in ftj^naging and assessing complex training and const-ruction 
projects. Additionally, the manual provides resource information necessary 
to. set such a project in its proper •framework--information on apprentice- 
ship systems, unions, David-Bacon requirements, revenue generation, and the 
like. ' ^ * • 



The ViCl Demon$tration-«A Brief .Description • 

VICI began as a^Department>f Labor-funded demons.tration program. The 
pRojefcts operated iji eight prime sponsor jurisdictions across the country: 
^tUnta, Georgia; Broward Codnty, Florida; Chicago, Illinois; Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; 'Newark, New Jersey; New HiPven, Connecticut; South Bronx, New. 
York; and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. At each site, sixty slots were' 
created for 1:6- to 19-year old youth enrolled' under the supervision of ten 
jourfitymen \yha .served- as , crew chiefs and .instructors. ' These young people 
got'thedr training at worksites— apartment projects, city-owned and private 
houses, public schools, and recreation facilities— in the. communities where 
they lived. ' They engaged ia supplemental education activities, as wel 1 . 
These trainees were groomed '^primarily for union apprenticeships, pre- 
apprenticeship programs and unsubsidized cons^ructiorH-related jobs. ^ 

/ Th^ eight projects began operations in late 1978 and early 1979. The 
.sites were selected following sin intensive review which determined that ^ 
each had the management* capacity, . training plan aild local 'relationships 
amdhg labor and various government agencies necessary to conduct a rfgorous 
training project. . \ 

In'each there were four ^y groups of -players: ^ 

Labor unions cooperated in deferring journeyman crew chiefs. 

DOL-CETA resources were used to pay administrative costs, crew, 
chief salaries, and youth stipends. 

Inderal and many local agency resources were levered for • 
. - construction materials, and for provision of worksites.. 

. Trainees at tb'e-eight demonstration sites engaged in\a variety of 
skills training and comunity ttnprovement projects. Trainees, during the 
first year of project operations, completed work that included tUe 
following: C ^ ^ . * 

In Philadfelpliia, trainees completely gutted and rehabilitated 
five large duple)^ residences. These were sold by the city to 
low-income residents. 

In New HaLen, traine&s completed 88 work projects. They gutted 
and rehabilitated residences and community service facilities and 
painted a po|^ice ga^rage,, ^ YMCA, a.YWCA and half-way nouses. 

— . Chicago trainees gutter! and rehabilitated a large six-unit 
M apartment house i each unit having four bedrooms, and three 
two-unit buildipgs. . ^ 

^ — Milwaukee trainees completed 152 emergency home repairs on'^^ 
properties listing from 1 to 67 housing code violations. They' 
rehabilitated the headquarters of the delegate management agency, 
Milwaukee's Opportunities Industrial ization Center, a .facility 
with 30 offices. They also gutted and rehabbed two county-owned 
two-family dwellings. 

> 
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In Broward County. Florida, tt^inees worked on a wide range of 
projects. Crews' completed exterior and interior painting at a 
YMCA. They refurbished the local SPCA facility, constructing 
walls,* framing windows and laying sidewal ks. At a large public 
hous i ng project, trai nees i nstal 1 ed spri nkl er systems and 
security lighting and built barbecue pits in common a^eas, 

Twenty-t^ive homes .owned by low-income persons were brought 
Tup-to-code" by the trainees in Atlarrta's emergency home repair 
project. They ' constructed outdoor arid indoor access f^acili^tigs 
for a handicapped resident. 

Trainees in the South Bronx weatherized '25 owner-occupied homes, 
installing new. roofs and storm windows and repa^tr+nflboiler and 
heating systems. ' ^"^"^^^^^^ 

Newark's crews painted 350 apartments in city-owned low-income 
.[properties and ;pgstored, and painted a public swimming pool, fire 
7" houses and recrj^ation centers inr "the projects." 

.Based on their success, the projects were continued and productivity 
increased. Some sites -far exceeded their original projMt completion goals 
and were deluged with requests from local .agencies and institutions for the 
services' of these VICf-trained crews. 

\ 

Within the nationals demonstration, $2,703,396 was levered from 
different' governmental and other agencies for a Var'iety of purges (this 
totalled slightly more than 33 percent af the' total program budget). A 
total (of '/$2, 033, 696 came from the Department of Housing and Urban 
Develofx^ie^t (HUD)." Generally, these funds were used for materials and 
supfilies. HUD fjim^s were used to make repairs on housing authority stock;^ 
to rectify code^^'violatifi^is cited against own erV occupied residences; and^ to 
gut and_ renovate^ single- and multi-unit properties whiph. were sold to 
low-income persons residing in that neighborhood. 

Other agencies also pr-ovided funds. At one 'site, the Mortgage 
Guaranty Insurance Corporation (MGIC), a private agency which insures 
mortgages, provided $50,000 for materials and supplies and subcontractor 
services. One prime sponsor received $250,000 from the Community Services 
Administration to purchase materials and supplies such as caulking, window 
frames and doors for a weatherization program. In other city, the local 
government provided $J08,000 in .municipal tax funds io purchase needed 
materials and suppl ie"s . for work on multi-unit residential properties which 
were' managed by the city.'-. 

^ S . 

• Many demonstration sites used Department of Labor Public Service 
Ejnployment (PSE) "funds to augment the program staff. PSE provided a total 
of $261, 700 in staff posi^tlons to the VICI sit?s. These positions included 
truck drivers, ^inventory clerks, counselors, data collectors, form 
developers and bookkeepers. .In all instances the fevered funds were 
mutually beneficial . The. demonstration received monies for materials/ 
supplies, contractor services and staff. The levered agencies improved 
their ability to deliver services to the community and provide worksites 
for qualified PSE participants. 




^ The VICI program has shown excellent results i.n^ terms of placement and 
productive output: - 

p Of the 784 trainees who had left the VICI program> through 
February 1980, 42 percent were positive terminations. While this 
^rate may seem low, it has resulted in large part from the 
insistance on high standards ^at VICI sites and termination of 
those not meeting standards. Rates in projects based on ibie VICI 
experience may well be lower, given lessons learned concerning 
both the type of work for whom VICI is useful and program 
mechanisms which encourage successful completion. 

0 Significant among the 42 percent positive terminations are these 
figures: ^ ^ * 

275 or 84 percent were employed; , r 

62 trainees, 'or 23 percent of*%hose ^empl^ed, were in- 
deo^ured^into union apprenticeships; . 

another *121, or 44 percent of those employed, secured 
construction and related jobs; • . . 

^ third group -of 68, or 25 percent of those anployed, 
obtained other jobs. 

0 Among those 92^ who became apprentices, the following are noted: 

Some VICI trainees were ^airded a full-year',s apprenticeship 
credit for their VICI training-and experience.^ 

Ten women graduates *of VICI entered appre^nti^eships. 

0 Of^^n jobs, secured by VICI trainees, 241 or 91 percjent were 
ufflfubsidized. 

0 The average- wage earned by all VICI graduates upon placement ^as 
$4.59. per hour. 

Apart from these pdsitive outcomes for yoQth, the community was 
provided with tangible improvements with a substatitial dollar value. On 
the . average, VJCI produced $.42 of value for every dollar spent on the. 
demonstration. Some sites produced work valued at about $.70 for each 
dollar speiit. The model can be specifically designed to prodilce these 
higher work' values, if desired, and productivity increased over the life of 
X the projects. • ^ - 

It should be^ noted also that VKJ^T work has been, judged to be of high, 
•Equality. Independent private contractors using average construction 
^ quality as a standard, ranked VICI work as above average or average -in 
almost all instances. 

^ ■ y • 
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Critical Elements 



- VICI was not a rigid* model but rather a general approach. ^CTs 
,guiding ' principle— its motto— might be, "Something for everyone"— and 
"Something from everyone. ".^ In designing a link-based model, the project's 
planners recognized that no 'single agency could supply allthe resources 
needed.. That is, no single agency could: * 

provide > rigorous skills training in various trades, making? 
^ available from its ranks professional , low-ratio supervision; 

guarantee a supply of suitable worksites; 

run vigorous recruitment and placement campaigns and guarantee 
funds for salaries, materials and supplies; and, - 

provide necessary supportive services. 

What was established, then, was the l^nk ,system of relationships among CETA 
prime sponsors, ktbor unions, city ^^encies, community organizations, 
education frtSt^itutions, ancl so on, to guarantee that all the necessary 
resources would be available to the project. ^ ^ »^ 

*** 

Hand-in-hand with the links goes another model principle— levering of 
funds. The model ; talcen jn sum, appears to be an expensive one. Super- 
visory costs are high, youth earn wages and raises, and great quantities of 
materials and supplies are required to undertake serious work projects^. 
^But VICI works because the prime sponsor is able to establish relationships^ 
y}\t\\ organizations which have contributions to make. And these con-' 
tributions, as we- explain below, enable the individual link's r*esources to 
go farther.. 

In th^ model, for instance, CETA dolltfrs are spent on administrative 
expenses and youth- supervisors* wages an^ fringes. Primes have to " "l ever 
other, non-CETA funds for materials and supijlies, support services, 
education, and the like. But- if these non-CETA funds are to be levered, 
the prime sponsor must 'draw on , its experience in ' establ ishing and 
maintainipg relationships with several institutions. 

Chapter II, "Project Alternatives," explains in detail how the finks 
are forged and what techniques the prime sponsor can use to maintain them. 
The sections; immediately following briefly describe what must be available 

to the prime in the first place in order to 'initiate such a project: ^^ 

<» 

A. Union Involvement : • • 

The pivot on which VICTs success turns is the rigorous and 
professional, skijl training and work experience which ^ prepares 
• - trat^es for apprenticeships and employment. The key^o this 
training is mostiOften the participation in the project by local 
labor unions. ^ Most obviously, the unions^ are the project's 
source for experienced, professional craftsmen, the journe^r 
who supervise the trainees. Because the journeypien know not 
their crafts but also the criteria appVenticeships and em^ 
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ployment, they will assist in de\A^eloplng training curricula- and 
skills pVogressions, and they are a sitrpng force for quality work 
on the training site. And ^hey can significantly enhance 
trainees' placement prospects through their Informal network of 
contacts. w ^* 

No less important are the work ethic and job habits which 
the journeymen explicitly and implicitly i|npart ,to the trainees. 
Even those VICI graduates who have nof found apprenticeship 
placements have, ir) impressive numbers, brought to other 
employers discipline, reliability,..^ and pride in doing a ]>ro- , 
• fessional job. ' 

While unions were active in the. corfstruction industry in 
each of the eight VICI sites, we know that some CETA prime 
sponsors may, despite their best efforts, hot be able to cement a 
bond wi-th a local union. Or,^in some areas there may be- no 
unions. Does the prime abandon its^plan to start a project like 
this? • ., • .> 

No, not if another orgao^fzation can provide to the project 
the same kind and quality of supervision, training, placement and 
production as would a .labor union. 'If there is in the community 
a strong building trades or contractors' association, for 
example, the prime may want to investi'gate a l"tnk with such a 

( It is impoVtant to stress that high quality supervision is 
essential to the si^ccess of this model—both from a youth 
training and construction quality vantage. j 

The Work Providing Link : ^ ' ^ 

^On the surface,, this would - seem an easy link to forge.. 
There are /ew communities which do not have work waiting to' be 
done. Work providijig or^ganizatioins -n are frequently under 
constraints , regarding the^-amount of ^oney that can be. spent to 
improve a given building*" or worksite. With their labor costs 
picked up by CETA,^the work providing organization can expand the 
scope of work at any given site or can work at a larger number of 
sites by .committing* its ofcn funds entirely to* materials and 
supplies. The prime sponsor will- wffhtJfR) deal with a- work 
providing -agency wfMch has solid "assets for a ^mul ti-ljnked 
project. -The agency must provide work of sufficient scope and 
variety to meet the^igorous. training and work-experience goals^ 
of the VICI model. ^ A good work providing organization will also " 
make available appropriate worksites in a timely and effective ' 
manner. And, when worksite selection "is the work provider's, 
responsibility, the managers are 'spared the insinuations of 
favoritism ar\d cronyism. ^ ' 

The work providing organization may also figure sig-^ 
nificantly in the levering of project funds. It must be able to 
provide' materials and supplies -funds to offset administrati\re an4* 
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supervisory costs which arise outside CETA guidelines. It should 
provide "in-kind" assistance, such as insurance and architectural 
services, and it will be^le to help in expediting licensing, 
permits andMnspections. FTnally, it may handle the marketing of 
the finished product, thereby producing program revenue. 

The Education Link : 

One4}f the hard-learned lessons of the VICI demonstration is 
that the education link, while hardest to effect, is an essential, 
one. Even 'in a ^ program targeted to disadvantaged youth, 
preparing them mostly for manual labdr, there was a correlation 
between the trainees' education and subsequent labor market 
success. T|ie fact is that apprenticeships are ^virtually 
unattainable without high school diplomas or.GED certificates. 
Other positive placements increase among those trainees with more 
education. Schools are also a likely source, for drivers' 
education whicJti, at 4nost demonstration sites,, proved^ to be 
important in job placement. , ^ > • 

The prime sponsor Will, therefore, want to work closely with 
the local system to arrange for GED and .drivers' education 
classes for trainees. The school may also be a source of support 
services not covered by CETA funding allocations. The school 
system may contribute these services in exchange for work don^ at 
the^chool by a project work crew. Voca^;ional schools may find a 
link with the project particularly attractive. 

Whatever agreement is made, *the prime sponsor should 
recognize- that the education link— while elusive and in- 
tangible—is a critical one. ^ Careful early planning to secure 
strong )commitment from the "local education institutions will 
figure prominently in the program's success. 

Support Service LiRk ; 

Since |CETA allocations for the project do not generally 
cover provision of support services, the prime sponsor should 
attempt to secure in-kind contributions of such services* The 
prime may be able to trade VICI work^for such services, or it may 
be able to draw on i^s own agency's resources. We have learned' 
iir the demonstration project that tH^ese services— legal , health, 
housing, \persdnal -counseling,- day care, etc. --are very important 
and itiustTn some measure be made available to trainees. 

Levering Funds and Funding the Project : 

Much of /what we^'mean by the^jphi^se "levering funds" hal 
become cleai^ already. CETA allocawins for the ^project cannot 
possibly cover all the expenses of a highly-structured, rigorous, 
professional ^employment and training program, and the prime 
sponsor .must be able (to secure contributions of money, staff, 
materials and supplies from cither sources. Later chapters will 
discuss in detail how to^plan the project budget and to Identify 
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fund sources. Following is a brief discussion some of the 
project's funding principles. 

. , At a glance, VICI looks like an expensive project, > The very 
elements tharnrake the project syccessful are those things that, 
make it appear to be ^costly.^ \Gv/-ratio training by highly- 
skilled, experienced, profes^+cJnal Craftsmen; intensive work 
projects .requiring considb&rciDle ihigi^rials; trainees paid wages 
beginning at least al^the federaiminimum; education and support 

* r^e^ices for all^rliinees; and vigorous placement campaigns— all 
> ^these cost mon^ and together would ^pty the coffers 0/ any. 
agency reqfwTfed to fund the project alone. 

But, though each agency reaps all the benefits, no single 
'agency bears all the costs, and each contributing agency c^ 
expect a healthy quantifiable return f)n its investment, in terms 
of tangible community improvements, an increased tax base\,and in 
some cases 'revenue generated by the project itself, .Addi- 
tionally, each contributing ' agency will see .subSitjintial work 
value benefits accure and the community— particularly onfe with a 
large welfare-dependent youth population—will *gain better 
workers and decreased welfare rolls. The work value figures 
quoted earlier in this chapter are suggestive. If one-fifth of 
the support of the project corrfes from CETA, the support prDvlding 
agencies get roughly double the volume of output they couw by 
directly contracting ^or the produ^s. The prime sponsor gets 
, more youth employed at more skilled jobs per CETA dollar when 
outside resources ire, tapped, 

i The eight VICI demonstration sites hav^ levered funds from a 
wide range of sources^ including local housing authorities, HUD 
gg^ncies, CSA and CDA budgets, human resources institutes, 
hoiising development corparations, and more. Nationwide, the 
eight demonstration sites leveTred slightly more than 20^ percent 
of Ithe^total funds, and three' sites levered iijore than one-third 
of their funds from non-CETA. sources, 

Some projepts may even generate sofne revenue for the prime 
spon$0rthg agency or oijdj^ of the linke5l_ organizations, kt one 
— defrionstration site, for* example, trainees Worked on abandoned 
houses owned by a city agency acting as work provider to the 
project. Five of these properties were suld by the ctty as 
residential* properties. There is no reason that some prime 
sponsidrs cannot embark on projects which will generate revenue 
directly to the project, contributing to making the project that 
much less costly, in the long run,* and ^^(fre sqlf-sufficient. 

Internal Programmatic Consideral/fons 

* — ^htTe^Tiilks and levering are\the sine quo rion for the organization and* 
operatioa of VICI prajects, what is even more important is the substantive 
activity which results, VICI projects have^ several "^ique features 
relative to more traditional work experience projects:. 
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walls or drywalling,^but feWer in finished_carpentry work.^ 

(2) Skill Level of Work : Clearly some work does not reouire the 
amount of. training and supervision as migh* other work. Projects 
involving painting or insulation installaffon, for instance, 
require less oversight. 



(3) Trainee Capability : .Once trarinees have had some exposure to 
^ the ^training, they need less - supervisibn—in fadt, some ex- 
ceptionally well-qualified trainees may .become assistant crew 
chiefs.* On thr* other hand, as youth learn work demands and 
require less supervision, the types*of skill levels of work- 
usually increase which requires more individualized* training and 
assistance. ' 

• ' ^ 

In other .^ords, V the six^^Ozpne ratio is not 3-acrosancx; on 
the averse,' howe^^er,, it ap^ears^^ have been a major ingredient 
.in the sfccess of VlCI* and the prTlpiple feature disfinguishinc^ 
^ VICI from other work programs. ^ ^ ' ' ' ' 

B. ^ Training and the World of Work : • • . 

The^VICI model simulates the real work world. The benefits 
of the low trainee-to-sdpervisor ^ ratio andvof quality, skilled 
' craftsmen in the project accrue to both traiTOes" iind community in^ 
some intangible ways. In addition to learning trades, the. ' 
trainees learn^ good work habits and job skills. They learn to 
^take direction and to work independently. They learn to come to ^ 
* work on lime, and they quickly learn that they are not paid for 
time not on the job. • ' * 

r \ 10^- ^ , — , - ^ . . 
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A. Intensive Suiaervision ; ' ' ' - , ,' y 

The .eight VIGI demonstration projects 1nere designed to 
employ and train 60 youth at a time ^er site, with a trainee- ■ 
to-supervisor ratio' of six-to-one. h prime may determine that if 
can provide funds to support more than -60 trainees or that it can 
dev^alittD work ' projects sufficient for. only 30 trainees. The 
•*oyeralT\ project may certainly be scaled up 'or dojijn. Yet a 
substantial scale is necessary to warrant the organizational • 
effort -and to spread overhead, as well as- to .provide justi- " 
fication -for -securing of external funding. 

♦ 

* What cannot be radically altered, however, is the six-to**one 
-xtrainee-to-supervisor ratio which helps to assure' quality of^ 
work, intensive professional training and safety on the worksite. 
To set this .in perspective, apprenttceship programs generallj^ 
call for -the reverse--six journeymen "to one apprentice. There, 
are several factors to consider in ^establishing the /tfainee- . 
to-supervisor ratio. , ' 

{!) Vype Qf Work : In real work situations, the confines- of ttie 
job automatically set limits. For instance,., it is difficult for 
^a plumber to supervise two trainees^ much less six,-in>a smal? 
bathroom. On the other hand, a carpenter may b^ \ble to 

/supervise eight, ten, or more experienced trainees in framwg out 



In other words,- the trainees do more ttiart provide physifc^al 
. ifirprovements to the ^'communities. They * themselves i)ecome 
disciplined, professional workers. /Even those whO \do"not apply 
their VICI construction skills to/their new jobs do apply other 
well-learned skills. They^beconfe, theR^selves, assets to their 
communities. ^ 

C. Production Versus Training : r 

^- The healthy tension* that e)i:ists in the' project must be 

maintained by' the project operators,* rather than avoided.^ Jf 
well-managed, the competition between meeting- production, 
deadlines., on the one hand,, and guaranteeing' the /integrity of 
.skills prbflressions,^ on the other, will keep the project on. the- 
track. ^ * T ' 

But-^.jtp Ado * this, the prime sponsor must be able to" put 
together a "s^ff of persons who can satisf^j these dual rfegifls. ' At 
most of tR^ mCi demonstration sites, the agency managing^ the 
pr6ject hired as administrators at least orre person wij^h *ex- 
tensive knowledge and experience of CETA and manpower ^programs; 
and at least one person with an extensive back'ground ii^ the 
skilled trades! We speak more about this in later chapters^ but 
the prime sponsor contemplating a proj eg t based on th# VJCI rpodel 
must fecognize that the presence df such persons on the project's 
staff is essential . ^ - ; 

WhatJIext? • _ " » 



The .VICI experience suggests that the above eleme/ts are essen^al to 
the healthy operation of a multi-linked training and employmenjt ..program. 
We do not suggest that the entire model can be adapted to every prime 
spqnsor's overall goals or to every community's needs and resources. 

The, prime sponsor may wish foxjexample, to train yofef^g adults' aged 20' 
to 25, rather than 16 to 19 years old. *The model may be scaled^up or down 
^'^in size to match local needs and resources. Or the target population may 
be limited to women who are single parents. Another prime sponsor may m^ke 
agreement with a work proyider responsible fGf^ transportation rather than 
housing. • Still another might put its trainees to work ovt rehabilitating 
health centers or hospital facilities. , . - ^ 

. It -is just as important to refill ize when this madel is inappropriate .. 
Ther^ are economies of scale and a need for continuity; unless adequate 
resources can be provided, and the multiple-linkages achieved, it will be 
difficult to market. ^The approach requires attention of the prime sponsor 
staff ahd^elivery agent staff not ' necessary in less complet>e efforts. 
Supplementary sources of funding for materials and equipment mus^t be^ 
available. Because of the ihigh unit cost Qf the VtCI approach, ar- 
rangeiiients must.be j developed to assure that the selected participants are 
those who wouldlJJenefit most from this approach. If ^hese and other 
elements are nor available, then morfe tra^litional , smalleV-scale. ^ork 
projects are probably preferrable. ^\ - \" «• . 
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The prime sponsor who determines that the links can be made, adequate 
rton-CETA funds * levered, .quality supervision provided, and employment and 
apprenticeships secured for a reasonable'^ number of trainees, and who is 
prepared to vigorously guide and monitor the project ^ maintain a 
production/ftraining balance, should view the model with enthusiasm. That 
prime will also want to read the remaining chapters of thi"^ manual, which 
were written as a "tiow-to"" guide"^for prospective' operators of such youth 
employment a nd training praj ectsi " From planning to operating, the step- 



by-step instructions and practical guidelines are* contributed by persons 
from all VICI quarters: "prime sponsoi^ and delegate agency administrators, 
national VICI staff at P/PV, Office of Youth Programs (OYP) staff, J/ICI 
project staff and journeymen, trainees, .fiscal and research personnel , 
representatives of work providing organizations • and' unions,^ and others. 

lifqj^ect/ Alternatives," Chapter II, describes .briefly and^ generally 
fou/^ kinor^ VICI projects currently operating across the cpuntry. . Also 
suggested are ways in which the^ multi-linked construction-draining model 
can be adapted to other kinds of' training programs and to community, im- 
provement programs not geared exclusively^to housing stock x^^bilitatlon. 
We suggesi^ in this section, -therefore, government agencies and departments 
to which, prospective planners--might apply for funding. ^We offer som'e cTbes 
as to how these funds aefa others mSy be applied to youth training and 
employment projects. / * . > ' 

Chapter III, JTroject Planning and Linkages," discusses -three 
important elements: fAsc^i^ planning, project links and project^ jrfanagem^nt. 
We begin with the 'Basic^ of fiscal, planning. We' then explain'How tc/form 
the "links," the allrimportant relationships among the models planners, the 
unions, work provtiding oraai:vizations,veducation' institqtions, etc. And we 
provide a, choice between two^ypes Ct project\ management, explaining the 



advantages and criteria for each one. f 

C^liapter IV, "Project Operations,**' offers an array ^jjf^practicaJ tips on 
s^art-up, Yiscal management, payroHing, cost estimation, during 
materials and supplies, schedul ing 1 icens^ and permit inspections, and 
managing subcontracts--the "nuts atnd^ bolts" which Ihre^uently determine 
success or failure of the project., , - ^ 

Chapter V, "The Staff and tffe Trainees," explains what to look for^'n 
both ^groups,* how to recruit and , select them, ,how to^phase them into the 
model and how to* prepare them for an unusual project. We explain personnel 
policies for each 'group, support services and skill and wage progressions 
for- trainees. In this ^ction appear guidelines for planning and running 
placement campaigns, step-{jy-step instructions for staff members, union 
reps -and trainees in securing employment after VICI 'training.. All this is 
explained/ in the context of the del icate "balance • of training goals and 
production goals. • ' * 1^ 

/"^ . 

Clrapter VI, "Some Common Questions and Answers," synthesizes from the^. 
previous material to pull together, in plain English, answers" to the most' 
frequent questions about ViCI-type projects. 

The appeadices to th? manual include other information the pJU^^ and 
manager will *need--sample forms and reports; purchase order foWs and 
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procedures;- a sample set of participant rule^ and regulations; an ex- 
planation of the VICI work valuation formula and'^ methodology; ai^sample VICI 
placement strategy; and- more. „ v. 
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CHAPTER II; PROJECT ALTERNATIVES 

The* first step in .developing'a VICI-,type, project is to determine its 
focus. Identifying and selecting among ^'targets of opportunity"* musf^ 
include an assessment of community needs, the abilities of Alternate 
delivery ' agents, the availability of supplemental resources, and the 
possibilities for linkages. ^ ^ ^ 

There are several -approaches to deciding on appropriate large-sca]e 
community improvement projects. The most obvious is to >ink up with local 
organizations— community . development corporations, tenant or neighborhood 
groups, housing authorities municipal* code enforcement agencies'—already 
involved in and, funded for rehabilitation. This has the advantage of • 
providing co-targeting bf^resources to an area' of established need. 

. .It may be, however, that the prime sponsor chooses to do its -own 
determination of need .and initiate rehabilitation in a. pre'viously un- 
targeted area. This determiniation in itself can be an activity youth can 
become involved in^^surveying and analyring housing stock and demographic 
patterns. 

In any event, there arre several key concepts which are basic to any 
decision on how to proceed: * • ^- > ' 

First,* federal regulations require that CETA funded programs: 

j , ' * . 

— result in an increase in employment and training opportunities 
over <those o^rdinariTy available; 

do. not result in displacement of currently employed workers; and, 

do not impair existing contracts for services or result in the 
substitution of federal funds for other funds in connection with 
Work that would otherwise be performed. 



Generally, work on low income housing will not. result in any conflict 
with these regulations. Work on publicly-owned' facilities should be 
approached with these cautions in mind, .howeyer. Early consultation with 
local labor unions and contractor organizations is important\to assure this 
concern is .addressed. 

Before commiting resources to a project, the 'frime sponsor must 
determine if the rehabilitation- is in line wjth an overall improvement 
trend in a jieighborhDod^ It serves "litle useful purpose to expend^ 
resources in a neighborhood experiencing^ rapid abandonment or intense 
vandalism. yOn| the ottier hand; CETA primes should assure, to the extent 
possible, that rehabilitation results in upgrading for Current residents, 
and does not ^ncourage their displacement with higher income individual §. 

The prime tieeds to establish time frames during which it is willing to 
commit resources, and then determine what work can be carried, out dfiring 
that period. At the same time, the work to be undertaken should be such 
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that it can be, structured to provide for skills progression for trainees, 

labor market .information should provide a basis for- expecting 'that job 

opportunities will' be available for trainees in th& areas identified ^for ^ 

training.* • " ' 

#* * 

The range of non-CETA tasks which could be involved in this model 

include: \ ^ 



doing a community needs assessnr^rrtrr 



developing a feasibility study; 
putting together a furtding"^ package; 

' s, 

determinirj^homeowner eligibility; and, 

procuring [inventory and storing materials and supplies. 
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The prime sppnjspr needs to deterrfiine whether it or a delegate agency should 
become 'K^volved' in these^ tasks. Linki^ with other established rehabili- 
tation resources can red'uce involvement ^iin these activities. ^ . . 

But the primary 'consideration is the type of Wk projeg^ which will 
•be initiated. VICI involved four, major types of v/ont projects: 'emergency 
homej^epair, painting, weatherization, and "gut" r'efhabil itation. The 
typologies which follow/ describe /he main elements of each fof. these 
programs in general contexts. 

Gut ^Rehabilitation ' . * . . 

1. Objectives . A gut rehabilitation program seeks to return un- ^ 
inhabitable urban residences to the functional housing inventory. The^e 
residences may have been abandoned by the previous owner, damaged by fire 
or otherwise rendered unfit for occupation. " Trainees 'gut out the damaged'jp*^ 
portion of the interior and exterior, perhaps down to the original extertof>< 
walls; and then rebuild the dwelling- within the existin^shell . 

^ 2. History/Value > The VICI national demonstration sites, achieved 
impressive successes with gut rehabilitation work projects. In the first 
year, work on more th,an a dozen single- and two-family dwellings was 
completed and one large six-unit building wa^^early completed. At one ' 
site, crew^ began the interior demolition wofk on an eleven-unit buildjng. 

Gut rehabilitation was frequently chosen by VICI operators 'because of 
. the sol id prospects it offered for training and visible community im- 
provements. At such worksites, the project exposed trainees to all facets 
of the residential construction trades, including demolition,' rbugti and , 
finish canpentry, basement and foundation work, roofing, electrical, , 
* plumbing, heating^ c^ent finishing, plastering, drywall installation, and , 
^taping and painting. Gutting and renovating a dwelling alio followed a 
natural ^.progression of skills ./from, pure physical^^labor in the, demol ition 
stage^through adv^anced cai^p&fvtry and painting .tasks at the finish stage. 



- s At each particular stage of the gut rehabilitation process, this type 
of project has much to offer. The demolition phases allow for an in- 
tr'oduction to safety and first aid practices. The lengthy duration of the 
work at one site reduces the logistical difficulties of transferring 
materials and crews. An unoccupied dwelling ha|^. advantages as- a training 
site, including the capacity to establish make-shift classroom settings and 
easier storage of materials and equipment. Finally, a completely re- 

habilitVied dwelling is an impressive community improvement, visible to 

..... ... . ... . ^.^ ri^sic" 



area resiWts and public officials alike as -a tangible sign of n^jigh 
borhood rejLmHi,ation. . "v 

3. Disadvantages . The magnitude of a gut rehabilitation worksite 
also cojftitutes Tti~ chief drawback., Each site requires substantial 
materials and supplies-, .thereby lessening the number of projects that can 

~€e undertaken. The licencing, permits and inspections processes are more 
frequent and more' rigorous in these- worksites than, in emergency home 
repairs. The range of trade' areas and subcontractors required for gut - 
rehabilitation- demands tighter and more complex scheduling. All in all, 
however, gut rehabilitation provides a superior setting in which to 
accomplish the training and community improvement goc^ls of such a project. 

4. Work Provider . Most citie^ have designated as work provixier a 
municipal agency, or quasi-public corporation whose mi-ssion is to renovate 
substandard housing and return it to theVJhousi,ng inventory. This 
organization normally receives Community Development Block Grant funds and 
.a variety of low-interest federally subsidized loans and* construction 
funds.J The agency -gains title to the properties through condertination or^ 
tax sale and contracts with a construction firm to completely. rehabilitate 
them^into single- or small multi-family residences. In other cases, the 
agency transfers the title of the dwelling to a community organization that 
will, in its ttirn, rehabilitate the property and sell it or hold' it for^ 
ren'tals. In yet other instances, ^ property is turned over to a "home- 
steader" who promises to rehabilitate and live in the property for a 
five-year period. * \ 

Work providers in the national VICI demonstration filled all of these 
roles. In one instance, the city agency retained title to the property and 
employed the VICI project as a general contractor to perform the re- 
habilitation. The city agency then sold the. dwelJJ#gti|gsnits> completion. 
In o'ther VICI sites, the -VICI operator obtpjilW 1;itle T%the dwelling,. 
,j;ehabilitated it, and then held it for^le or rental '%) low-income 
community residents. ^ / 

5. Trade Areas . Several types c|" construction waiters cag be 
usefully employed and trained in a gut r#abil'itation pn#ec.t, including 
th^ carpenters drywall tapers, plumbers^^,electricJL0#', laborers and 
painters.. In addition, plasterers can be empTt^^ite^ifi'Sases with basements 
and outside walls that fgquire the application of stucco cement, and 
bricklayers are useful on .masonry and stone houses, The bul-k of the work 
jWill be done by carpentry ^and l^bor crews, while intermittent, miscel- 
laneous trade (areas will be covered by work crews, ori a revolving basis. 
For this reasOtu^ it may be necessary to have an emergency home repair 
component to provide work for" the plastering, painting and roofing crews 
during "off" times at the rehabilitati(Jh sites. Several VICI programs 
solved this by hiring subcontractors td pVrform speciality and mechanical 




work (such as roofing and plumbing) after first eliciting agreement from 
the subcontractor to supervise a two- or three-man crew of VICI par- 
ticipants. This allowed the projects to" add a ^trade area, and the 
associated skill training and placement possibilities, without having to 
hire craftsmen In these trades for the duration of the project. 

Emergency Home Repair . ' * 

1. Objectives . Art emergency home*repa1r program (EHR) provides home 
Improvement services, either on a small or large scale, to qualified 
property owners. An EHR program may offer two options, "^e -program option 
sis doing minor repairs such as replacing windows, locks, door hinges, 
electrical socket^or fixtures. The second option Is to do major repairs. 
Including porch. (Swistructlon, Installing new electrical service, replacing 
plumbing systems, and replacing roofs and deteriorating foundations. 

f2. History/Value . Often municipalities have a backlog of properties 
with existing code violations. They are owned) by elderly, economically 
disadvantaged or uneqjployed persons, who are unable to make the needed 
Improvements. Some residents may have considered abandoning these 
properties. In su6h' casesi the local* housing code^ enforcement agency. In 
conjunction with the multi-linked training program, has the unique 
opportunity ^to Improve living conditions and maintain the hearlth of the 
neighborhood', and to provide a continued tax base for municipal coffers. 
Experience has shown that ^code enforcement agencies are amenable to 
providing such assistance to homeowners. 

3. Source/ of Funding . Most municipalities hav^ obtained federal 
funds for housing improvement or have made oommitments from their own 
'municipal revenues. The prime sponsor^ should seek out .these funds, makijjg 

sure that they can be applied to the program goals. Properties targeted by 
HUD, CSA, DOE, and state governments have funds available for housing 
programs. ^It is to the benefit of all concerned that the housing stock and 
real estate revenues be maintained. 

4. Work Prov'hli^ . J^e^ best work provider is an agency which can 
provide materi al s funds , nJrs unf ul f 11 1 ed communi ty commi tments and j s 
capable of providing necess^ary work orders in a timely fashiol]. An agency^ 
with deep community ties, which has been unable to satisfy those com-^ 
mi tments, is a likely asset because it will, look' upon the program as a- 
method of fulfilling its mission and it will provide quantftative support' 
services to the program, including prompt work order assignment, initial 
cost estimates, transportation services and sign-off^ on completed work^s^ 
orders. ' 

A single work provider may be avafTable to the program; for example, a 
relationship established with the I'ocal housing authority .could guarantee 
work orders , on a continuing basts throughout the demonstration. Such an 
agency would have systems in place which would be an asset to the, program. 
A list of properties needing services would be immediately available. 
Estimators, inspectors, materials and truck drivers could supplement the 
existing program staff. Training of new staff would be minimized. 
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Alternatively, the prime may contract with a- number of -work providers. 
The managing agency could search out local agencies and organizations in 
need of assistance. In accordance with government regulations, the 
delegated managing agency must consider the type of agency^ its goals, 
source of funds and services needed. For example, agencies such as the Boy 
Scouts, Young Men's Christian, Association (YMCA) or lo^l board of 
education would be acceptable as worksites. Work on the- sanctuary of a 
church would, on the other hand, be disallowed due to constitutional 
separation of Ghurch and state. . 

5. Unions . A prime sponsor contemplating an emergency home repair 
project will negotiate with a range of unions, including any of the. 
following: electricians, plumbers, carpenters, trowel trades, painters or 
plasterers. The prime should also consider the type of structures to' be 
serviced and what the EHR program will emphasi'z^e. Substantive corrections 
should be the focus of the production and training goals; cosmetic 
improvements will be an added^program benefit. 

^ ^ 6. Advantages/Disadvantages of an Emergency Home Repair Project . A ' 
major home repair program presents the following advantages and disad7 
vantages: \ ^ > ' 

/. 

If major repair is emphasized, less frequent scheduling is 
required because ^ther6 are fewer mrk orders. 

Participants acquire more in-depth training experience in a major 
home Tepair program. Therefore, participants will face better 
placement prospects upon graduation. 

Community improvements performed by a major repair program are 
more visible? The participating "links" are therefore -able to \ 
get better publicity from such a program. 

In a major repair program participants have the opportunity to 
rotate, through different trade areas, and to ^ain greater 
knowledge of each. 

Some major repairs , may entail more sophisticated work tharrvcan 
reasonably be expected of trainees. It is possible that master 
journeymen, such a^ licensed plumbers or electricians; may be 
needed to perfornj'work to meet certain municipal codes. Salary 
demancjs will prohibit their ful 1-time-jennanent employment in 
the project and they should be hireH^n an as-needed basis. ^ 

The program planner should be aware of these potential work provider 
problems: ^ ... 

If there is only one work provider, the program is totaMy 
dependent upon a single source of properties. 

Multiple work providers also present problems. The^ managing 
agency is likely tOr maintain a stronger rapport with a single 
work provider than it would with multiple sources. With mul,tiple 
' work , providers, it is more likely that pre-arranged inspection, 
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referr&l and sign-off systems will filter, since they^ are less 
frequently us^d, , y ^ 

Participating agencies must be. cognizant of potential scheduling 
difficulties. All work provider^ consider theirj^ork a priority; 
- therefore, scheduling should be a joint venture, closely co- 
ordinated and 50undly structured, \ 

Minor rapair programs present a different sfit of advantages and dis- 
advantages: - ^ \ 1. 

A program emphasizing minor repairs must cqnstarvtly ohder 
u materials, pay; bills and schedule wprk orders' if it is to 

maintain an uninterrupted flow of services rendered,. Close 
coordi nati on between the 1 ocal management, agency and work 
provider is a necessity. • ^ .* 

Skill progression is another concern, A minor EHR program must 
,make sure that the* worksites provided offer sufficient op- 
portunities for skill development, Othdrwise> skill acquisition 



and potential placement will be' severely minimized. 



Painting 



\ 

1. Objectives . A painting program seeks to {provide painting and 
related services to the community., Tf]^e services ma/ include interior and 
exterior painting, in such sites as recreation arei*% apartments and pubic 
areas in apartment houses, day care centers>poljkCe and fire stations, and 

^ the like. Trainees prepare properties - for panting, including in such 
preparation glazing, .taping, scraping, etc. 

2. ^ History/Value . I n most muni ci pal\t1 es , the 1 ocgil hqus tf g^ 
authority has an abundance of properties" requirrTtg-^rvices. The housing' 
authority has predestprmined dates for providing general maintenance, repair 
and painting services. Even though the goals for services have^ been set, 
the housing authority is usually unable to maintain the goals. While the 
^housing authority may Tack the manpbwer to do its work, it. does have money 
and nfiaterials. ^ ^ . ^ ' ^ 

In the VICI demonstration, the sing^e-tcade^^program which^ provided 
only painting services completed work oij over 350 one- and two-bedroom' 
apartments in a one-year period. Trainees Hail so painted public , areas, a 
fi rehouse,, swimming pool and recreation^facili^:ies. 

3.. Source of Funding . Monies for sucfi a program can be derived from 
a variety of federal departments and channelled through local agencies. 
These include, but are not limited to, the Department of Housing^ and Urban 
Development (HUD.), Department of Energy (DOE), and Department of Labor 
(DOL). Each department has different governing guidelines ^nd the 
management agency*, shoul d rmake sure that these guidelines are congruent with 
their partitular goals. Within the demonstration, materials funds were 
derived from the local housing authority and municipal coffers. 
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4. Work Provider . Perhaps the best work provider jwiVMie either a 
municipal agency or local housing authority. Both agencies would have 
existing lists of properties requiring services, and both would have 
systems and monies in place which could be made -available to the program. 
In t^ie national demonstration,, lists of eligible properties needing paint 
services were available. The city government had set aside moni'es for 
painting and' other property improvements. Also, a warehouse facility was 
available where paint, ladders, drop cloths and other materials were 

stored. , ' ^ ^ ' 

■I* 

5. 'Unions . The local management agency should assess the community 
needs and existing relationships with local trade unions before selecting 
trade unions. Consideration -should be givenJ^the ability of that trade 
area to function independent of other ">upp|ortingNjnions. For example, if 
the projected program is to emphasi^zfe the paint V^de, -what preparation 
must be done before the painters are ablexo fulfill their responsibility? 
If tentative, work orders require ayumbing,\carpentrV, or electrical work, 
the_local management agency wilrneed to have these services provided by 
'the work' provider or make other arrangements^ Suth coordin^ion can>{)e 
minimized and possibly deleted if the work pi^vfder refers properties 
needing only painting service. 

6. Advar):frages/Di sadvantages . Within the demonstration,^ a sia§4e- 
trade painting Sinogram was operated. A single-trade program will have the 
following advantages whether it is related to painting, carpentry, masonry 
or electri-cal work: ^ 

~ It allows the funding source to establish a close rapport with 
one particulac^rade union. ^ 

The scheduling and re-scheduling of work is easier. i 

~ " There is a cost savings on bulk purchases. ,' 

-- Reassignitient of participants, when a journeyman is absent or on 
vacation, is easier. 

Placement ojjportunities should be enhanced due to the extensive, 
in-depth, training. 

The disadvantages are: - 

The work provider must be able to provide a regular schedule and\ 
variety of work orders. 

— A program offering one trade can easily become monotonous if it 
is not properly structured; therefore a ccTncrete effort must be 
^ directed at obtaining a variety of work orders offering increased^ 
^k'ill development. , 

The local economy may not be able to absorb a mass entree of 
persons from a single-trade program.' 
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^It may ^ecess'ary ' to have another trade area make repairs prior 
to the intended repairs. For "exaniple, a roonj needing paintina 
services may require replacement or repair of *a wall {darpenters) 
before painting' takes place. 

Weatherization 

Objectives . A weatherization program seeks to minimize • or 
eliminate, fuel and energy' loss. This is accomplished by correcting 
structural deficiencies and deterioration. The primctry improvemfents made 
in such a program would be roof repairs, replacing windows and moldings, 
ca^ulking, brick pointing, installing gutters" and leaders, bricking in 
windows and repairing oil burners:*. . - - J 

2. History/Value . Within the national demonstration, the program 
that focused on weatherizatio;i provided extensive services to approximately 
25 properties in the first year of operations. ' All the kinds of work 
described above was completed on mulfi- ,and single-unit residential 
properties. The results of the project were significant 'savings in energy 
costs and improved living conditions for the residents. 

3. Source of Funds . Due to the present energy crisis, an expanded 
emphasis has been placed on energy conservation. The government is making 
a concerted effort to' minimize energy loss. Monies for weatherization can 
be. located in a variety of federal departments. These ^include the 
Department of- Housing and Urban Development (HUD)', Department of Energy 
(DOE), and Communit]^ Ser/ices Administration (CSA). Funds for weather- 
ization and energy donsertl^tion are increasingly available but there is red 

'tape and frequent delays in securing these funds. Often. timei, this system 
is quite burdensome and' lengthy due to either federal, state or municipal 
requirements. It is quite possible unless proper planning takes plaqe, 
^hat resourqes will not be available when the project is ready to get 
underway. ' - . ^ 

A comprehensive weatherization program will have a high per-unit cost. 
For example, 'doors and window frames will have to be made* specif ically for 
a partici^^ar work ^order. The prinie sponsor seeking materials funds should 
be aware of the potential expense and he prepared to obtain funds prior to 
program start-op. Also, a ^system nlust be designed to 'ensure that the 
progra^n will always have materials funds on hand. Suppliers will be very 
interested in prompt payment of bills due to their cost outlay and the fact 
that made-^ to-order items are non-returnable. 

4. ^1 Work Provider , because of . the fragmentation of weatherization 
efforts at the local leVei, it may be difficult to Vocate an agency /which 
has a list of prbperties - which require such services.: In the VICI 
demonstration, the delegate managing agency interviewed homeowners and, 
certified their properties as being eligible for services. 

An- ideal situation is one in which a work provider has funds for 
materials and supplies but funds insufficient to cover the cost of labor, 
as well. If these funds are paired with CETA funSt for enrol lee costs, a 
significant impact, on the community can be realized. It is important that 
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,the worT provider evaluate the properties referred to'' determine whajt wi l) ' 
be the actual impact on the homeowner and the likelihood of . continued 
homeowner occupancy after the work is completed. 

5^ Unions . The trade unions involved ' depend totally on the 
program's goals. If the project aims it extensive weatherization.and also 
at Cosmetic improvements, the unions linked might include trowel trades, 
carpenters, roofers, plumbers, painters and plasterers. If the program 
aims at limited-.weatherization services, the unions will include trowel- 
trades, carpenters and roofers. Ip many areas, unions have played^ 
limited role in weatherization, efforts^ so linkages must be fbrged scratch. 



6. 



Adv antages and Disadvantages . The advantages are: 

.The weather ization program allows for stockpiling materials, such 
as sheetrock, tar paper, molding, caulking ^and insulation. This 
can mean less lag between, ottdering and work and can also allow 
bulk purchasing and suppliers^ discounts. . 



Participants can learn a 
will be in increasing 
available more jobs In .the 



The disadvantages are: 



wide variety of skills, in trades which 
demand as weatherkation funds ma 
near future. 



Due to size and bulk of materials necessary for a job,, the 
project must have its own truck or van.*' This will mean that the ' 
program must hire a truck driver anc^ contract for -j^rtsurance and 
vehicle* maintenance. ' 



-items such as doors and windows must be ordered individually from 
the supplier and, therefore, thfe project staff must give the 
supplier adequate advance notice. This requires complex and 

\areful worksite scheduling. ' ■ l\ 

Federal regulations governing the expenditure of DOE, DOL, HUD 
and CSA fundsVare sometimes contradictory and confusing. Staffs 
must be trained to interpret these rules and to select properties 
" which are eligible for program services. 



Most of the~wrk," 
amount of training. 



"such^s^-cauTkingT- -i nvol ves- 



-only 



-a— 1-imtted: 



Other Possibilities 

The projects ir\itiated under VICI c(J?icentrated on 'khese 
painting, weatherization, anergency home repair, and hojbsing' 
tion. One of VICI's most' important lessons, however, was 



four areas: 
rehabilita- 
that the model 



adapts readily to a wide range of government programs and funding sources. 
There are a variety of other projects and funding sources which would 
appear to be likely candidates for multi-linked, community improvement, 
skills trairfing projects. The^ following list is suggestive. For more 
details, consult the Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance and/or th^ 
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local off tee Lf the department or agency in -question, as well.^lfe the. 
various st^te and local g[overnment offices in your area: ^ 

HEALTH CARE \ \ 

COFDA # 64.005^^ ' • " f ' 

Grants to States for Construction of State Home Fac11itie$> Federal Agency ; - 

Department of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans Administration ^ ' 

r The objective of this program is to aS§ist states -to construct home 
facilities for furnishing domicil iary or ' nursing home care to 
veterans, and to expand, remodel, or alter existing buildirygs in order 
to furnish such care. ' Grants must te used for construction (land is 
excluded). .Any state may apply a^ter assuring that, the assisted 
facility will be state-operated and i/sed primarily far veterans.. 
Joint 'funding is available Csee 0MB Circular No. A-111). The estimated' 
available funds for Fiscal Year. 1980: $7,500,000;- for FY '81:* 
$15,000,000. ' * ^ ^ : 

The effort here would be to employ the youths popuTafei on on portions of 
particular construction. projects of the VA. . ' ' I 

\^ 

COFDA # 10.405 * i 

Farm Labor Housing Loans and Grants. FederalW\gency: Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, Department of Agriculture . 

The objective of this program is to provide decent, safe and sanitarv / 
low-rent housing and related facilities, (such- as small infirmaries) ^ 
for domestic farm laborers. Loans are availably -to farmers and 
associations of farmers. Grants are available among others, 
broad-based nonprofit organizations and nonprofit corporations of /arm 
^rkers. (Grants are available only when pressing need caa be shown - 
and there is no other alternative.) Joint^ funding is available (see 
Circular No, A-111). 'Estimated loans for FY 1980 are $30 million and 
grants, $25 million. Rural CETA organizations should take special 
notice of this and similar programs. 

-» » 

COFDA # 52.D07 . 

Ozarks Health and Nutrition Demonstration Projects'^. Federal Agency: Ozarks 
Regional Commission .*' 

The objective of this prograrp is to pr^yide a flexible approach to 
health demonstration projects through community planning on a multi- 

*0zarks Region consists of Arkansas, Kansas,^ Louisiana, Missour^i and 
Oklahoma^ • ' ' <, ' \ . 

Appalachian Region cons-lsts of designated counties in Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, New York, North. Carolina, Ohio, Penn- 
"-^Ivania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and all the counties of West 
Virginia. : / 

Coastal Plains Region Consists of designated counties in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Virginia. 
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county basis. Grants <^rflay be used for .planning, construction, equip- 
ment and operation of , mul ticounty demonstration health and nutrition 
projects. Joint funding is available (see* 0MB <Circutar No. A-Ul). 
Applications may be jriade by states in' the region, he.alth systems 
agencies, local, governments and nonprofit Organizations. Estimate FY 
1980: $300,000. ! ' . . ^ 

J ' * - , * 

It should be noted- that other regions^ have'', similar assistance 
available.* Those programs are; —Appal achsi an tfealth Programs <$23.7 
mi 1 1 ion ) ; Coastal Plains Health and Nutrition Demonstration Projects 
($150,000) i Upper Great Lakes Health and Nutrition Projects ($50^000). 

In most \cases^ applications for funds from the Regional Commissions 
are proce?^ through the.gpvernor's office of the statfe in which the 
projects are to be^-operated. * 



TRANSPORTATION 



Transportation and related projects have* -excellent pweptigl .for 
projects in that they involve the transportation and railroad unions, as 
well as the traditional VICI construction unions. Further^ the^ current 
concern with energy and fu§l^ conservation has increased comrattments to 
improving transportation systems acros^ the. country. Programs with a dual 
emphasis— on energy and transportation— are quite feasible in some locales. 



COFDA #20.205 ^ 
Highway Research, Planning and Construction. 



Federal Agency; Federal High- 



way Administration, Department^of Tratisportation . 

The objectives;^ aSsist State highway agenpies in construction and 
rehabilitation o f the Interstate highway :s^st^* and also primary, 
' secondary and urban 'roatfs and" streets; to replace or rehabilitate- 
, unsafe, bridges. Funds my be fippiied to highways, bridges, bikfiways,'^ 
pedestrian walkways, fringe and cprridor" parking facilities and'rest 
areas. This program is eligible fd>* joljat funding but the initiative 
lies with the^State Highway Agency (see 0MB CirctrVar No\ A-111). 
Estimate FY 1980 grants: $^4^ billion. 



* Four-^rner^Region__consists 
Utah." 



of Arizona ^ C oltfrad o ^ New 'M exico Nevada airvd 



Upper" Gr^at_ Lakes Region consists^ of designated cpunties in-t^Mi,chigan, 
Minnesota' and Wisconsin. ^ " \ - ^ 

end West Region consists of Montana, Nebraska, Nor:th Dakota, Sauth Dakota 
^ and Wyoming. ' - ■ » 

New England .Region consists of Connecticut, %Maine,^ Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont. 

Pacific Northwest Region consists of Idaho, Oregon, Washington. - 
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i DA # 48.004 » - ' ■ . ^ \? 

England Rgqio nal Transportation. Federal Agency; New Engl^r 



CO 

Ne/> England f^gional Transportation. Federal Agency; New England Regional 
Commission . \ ^ 

The objective of this program is to -develop, through meaningful 
planning, the proper mix of all traosportation^modes which i)est serve 
=*t i;he economic", social and envi»ionmental ' interests of the. Region. The 
'^grants may be used fen* planning, equipment purchase, construction a.nd 
deration of demonstration projects. Joint funding is availaMe (see 
0MB 'Circular No. A-111). Estima,ted" FY ' 1980 grants;" $2,750,000. 



It ''should be noted that other regions have'^ilar assistance avail- 
able. Those programs are: Upper Great lakes! Regional Transportation. 
($100,000); Ozarks Regional Transportation j,($tflO,0QO); Pacific North" 
west Regior|6l Transportation ; and ^CoastafPla^s Regional Transporta- 
tion. 



COFD^i 11.308 ' - 

Grants to States for Suppleifiental and Basic Funding of Titles 'I Ilf III, TV 
and IX Activities., Federal Agency: Economic Development Administration De- 
partm^t of Commerce. * ' * - 



The objective heYe is to provide funds to enable governors to select 
projects which will assist in the construction of public facilities 
and other projects which meet the criteria of the above Titles and are 
needed to initiate or enhance long-term economic growth. Grant or 
lo^in monies may be used for, among other things, construction of such 
publjc works as iSccess roads., port* facilities, rsglroad sidings aod 
spursj etc. J^te, locsil subdivision? thereof, Indian tribes and 
public or private nonprofit organizations or associations representing 
designated redevelopment oK economic development areas are eligible. 
Joint funding is available (see 0MB Circular No. A-111). FY 1980 
estimate is $20 million. 




COFDA # 2P.S01 ^ ^ . 
Urban Mass Transportatron Capital Improvement Graats. Federal Agency: De- 
partment of Transportation . ' ^ ~ ^ 

The bbjective is to assist in financing the acquisition, construction, 
* reconstruction -and improvement of , facilities and equipment for mass 
^transportation service in >rban areas. Although most of .the grants 
'^have been- -in the areas of rai-lroads and buses^-^otherl-farms-of trans^*^ 
portation (such as boats and people-movers) have received assistiince. ' 
Public agencies, of course, may apply. But, private transportation 
- companies may pat'ticipatg through , contractual arrangements with a 
public agenty grantee. Capital funds are also available through^ the 
states to private, nonprofit organizations for the purposie-^f pro- 
viding transportation services to the elderly .and the *handi^^pped. 
Joint funding is available (see 0MB Circular No, A-IW). ^FY 1980 
estimate: $1.4 billion; FY '81 estimate: $2.48 billion. ' 
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COFDA # 2a-.008 % ' . . , u • • n • i r 

Appalachian Local Accks Roads. Federal Agency; Appalach ian Regional Com- 
mission . 

The objective is to provide access to • industrial , co mmerci al edu- 
cational, <recreational, residential and related trarisportation 
facilities which relate to the improvement of the area. Grants may be 
used for engineering, right*6f-way, relocation' and construction. 
Joi;it f^inding is available (see 0MB Circular <No. A-111). FY 1980 
. estimate is $15 milVl^n. 

4 ■ 

COFDA # 48.002 . . m c i ^ 

New England Technical and Plannijg-fes^^tance. Federal Ag ency; New England 

Regional CopnfgsioTK 



The ol)jective is to evaluate the neecjs of ancK develop the potential i- 
• ties for the economic growth of thel^egion through a variety of means 
including demonstration projects and training programs.- Efforts are 
concentrated in three priority areas of energy., transportation, and 
commercial/industrial development. The emphasis in the transportation 
area is on the Region's rail system. FY 1980 estimate is $5 million. 



COFDA # 20.102 - . , . . «j • • 

Airport Development Aid Program. Federal Agency; Federal A viation Adminis- 
' tration. Department of Transportation . ^ 

* • 

The objective is to assist public agencies in the development' of 
nationwide system of public airports. Grants can be used for 
construction, alteration arid repairs of facilities and equipment. FY. 
■~ — - '^^ 1980 appr^riation is $640 million. 

^ , HOUSING 

VICI . has a proven track record in housing. ^ The manual suggests, 
sources of 'funding in addition to those listed below, program planners 
should be able to identify still more. 

/ ' ^ ■ . ' 

COFDA #14.218 ^ . ^ , , 

Com munity Development Block • Grants/Entitlement Grants. Fede ral Agency; 
' * Community Planning and Development. Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
, ment . 

The objective' is to develop viable urban comn\!binities and expand 
economic opportunities, principally for persons of low and moderate 
incodies. Some of the specific activities, that can be carried out with 
' block grants: rehabilitation of residential and nor\residential 
structures and provisions of publ ic /acil ities and improvements such 
as neighborhood centers. Eligible ap'plicants are cities in SMSAs with 
<^ over 50,000 population, urban counties as defined in the Housing and 
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Community Development Act, and central cities with^ populations under 
50,000. FY 1980 estimate is $2.7 billion. 



COFDA # 14.221- 

Urban Development Action Grants. Federal Agency; Commuraity Planning and 
Development, Department of Housing and Urban Development . \ 
\ • . . " 

The objective here is to assist severely distressed cities and urbaTT 
counties through economic development and neigbborhood revital ization. 
Assistance may be used to support new^ housing construction. Joint 
funding is available (see ' 0MB Circular No. A-111). Eligible 
applicants are distressed cities and urban counties which meet minimum 
standards of physical and eco^nomic distress, which demonstrate results 
in providing housing for persons of low and moderate income, and which 
de monstrate results in providing equal opportunity in housing and 
employment for low and moderate inconis persons and members of minority 
groaos. FY 1980 estimate is $400 million. 

COFDA #49.0^1 

Community Economic Development. Federal Agency: CoMmunity Services Admirf- 
istrattoo / 

The objective is to promote special assistance programs to private, 
locally-initiated community development corporations (CDCs) in order 
to arrest chronic unemployment and community deterioration in urban 
and rural areas and to invest to start, expand or locate enterprises 
to^ provide employment and community ownership opportunities for the 
residents of such areas. A CDC may plan an(f invest in such projects 
as housing, land development, industrial parks and commercial centers. 
. Joint funding is avaiUble (see 0MB circ/jlar No. A-111). FY 1980 
appropriation is $44.5;ijillion. FY 1981j4^timate is $48.5 million. 

COFDA # 14.506 f 

General Research and Technology ActivVty. Federal Agency; Office of Policy 
Development and Research, Department of Housing and Urban Development . 

* " ' ' V ■ 

The objective is' to carry out high priority research ancTdemoristration 
programs (pre-selected by the Department) to serve the'^freeds of 
housing' and community development groups and, at the same time, to 
improve the operations of the Depa rtment's programs. Amon g the 
H»eseapc4h-areas-eHgTb1e for- yraTit5~aT6T .energy conservation, national 
housing needs, evaluation of existing "Rousing and -community develop- 
^ ment programs. Contracts, grants and cooperative agreements are 
, available to State and local governments, inc|^stry and nonprofit and 
academic institutions. Programs are already underway in neighborhood 
preservation and revital ization, community development and growth, 
solar -.energy applied to housing needs and urban economic development. 
FY 1980 estimate is $53 million. 
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COFDA # 23.005 * , . . ** ^ . ^ 

Appalachian Housing Pro.iect Planning loan. Technical Assistance Grant and 
Site Development and Off-Site Improvement Grant; State Appalachian Hous- 
ing Programs. Federal Aqej;>cy; Appal achi an pReglonal Commissioh . 



The objective,' besides stimulating low and mdderate income housing, 
construction and (rehabilitation, is to assist in site development and' 
I off-site improvements. Site Development and^Off-Site Improvement 
£rants .may be used only for reasonable site development costs and 
• necessary off-site improvement costs when used in conjunction with HUD 
and Farmers^ Home Administration and/or state low and moderate income 
housing programs. These grants must be essential to the economic 
feasibility of housing constructed or rehabilitated for low, and 
moderate income families and individuals. Private nonprofit or- 
ganizations, limited dividend organizations, cooperative organizations 
•and public bodies are all eligible to apply. The Project ^Planning 
loan is basically a loan program; however, in -some cases of demon- 
strated need, the loan may be partially or totally waived. 

/ : ^ 

ENERGY r 

" •. • ♦ 

The South Bronx's VICI focused on weatherization, ^Energy-related 
programs can involve more than weatherization, however. Program operators 
should consider the possible relationships between energy and trans- 
portation and energy anti-recreation and more. 



COFDA # 81.041 , n > c ^ 1 A 

WeatherizatioR Assistance Program for Low-Income Person?. Federal Agency : 

Department of Energy^ » 

The objective ^f this program is to insulate the dwellings of low- 
income perso'ns, particularly tlie elderly and handicapped low-income, 

• in order to conserve needed energy and to atd those persons least able 
te-affofd higher utility costs. Grants may be used to install ceiling 
insulation, caulking, weatherstripping and storm windows aiid to effect 

- furnace efficiency modifications. States, including the District of 
Columbia, and in certain instances. Native American tribal organi- 
N zations are eligible to apply. If a state does not apply, a local 
) government or, a Community Action Agency within that state' can apply. 
FY 1-980- est4mate-is-$198r75GyGfiO^;--FY--' 81: -$198i00i)T00O. 
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COFDA # 52.005 . . . , . „ , 

Ozarks Enercy Demonstration Projects and Programs. Federal Agency; Ozarks 

Regional Commission . 

• Stress here, of course, is -on the regional aspects. Among the 
objectives: to demonstrate innovative methods of producing energy, 
conserving energy and converting to alternpitive energy sources. 
Programs have been as varied as* funding a demonstration project to use 
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solar energy to heat poultry shelters to a project studying coal 
transportation requirements for the region. Joint funding is 
available (see 0MB Circular No. A-111). FV 1980 estimate is $200,000. 

. It should be noted tha\ other regions have similar assistance 
available.. Those programs are: Four Corners Energy Demonstra- 
tion Pi^jects and Programs ($3.5 million); Upper Great Lakes Energy 
Projects and Programs r$100,000); and Pacific Northwest Energy 
Demonstration Projects and Programs . 

EDUCATION 

» Program planners should strongly consider a link between the project 
and a local school system. In exhange for improvements- made by trainees in 
school facilities, school administrators might provide intensive 6ED 
instruction, remedial education, driver's education, support services artd 
the like for trainees. , ' • ' 



COFDA # 13.515 ^ ^ - - - - , ^ ^ ^ 

Emergency School Aid Act--Basic Grants to Local Educationail Agencies. Fed- ^ 
eral Agency: Department of Education . 

The objective is to assist the process of eliminating, reducing, or 
preventing minority group isolation and aiding school childreni in-, 
overcoming the educationaV disadvantages of minority group isolation. 
Local Educational Agencies can use funds for many activities including 
minor remodeling^ Joint funding is available (see 0MB Circular No. 
A-111). *FY Ig^e^stimate: $137,600,000. ' 



COFDA # 13.477 - 

' School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas— Construction. Federal Agency : 
t)Hp2rr^ent of Education . • ^[ ^ 

The objectives are* to provide assistance for the const^ction of 
urgently needed minimum school *facilities irj school districts ^hich 
have had substantial increases in school membership as a result of new 
or increased federal activities, or where reconstruction of facilities 
is necessary because of natural disaster. Joint funding is available ^ 
(see 0MB Circular NQ. A-lllJ. Emphasis for fiscal^years d979vand 1980 
is ^on Indian school construction as well as njeeting the critical con- ■ 
struction needs on federal installations. FY 1980 estimate is, $45 
million. 



COFDA # 23.012 , ' ' 

Appalachian Vocational and Other Edfcation Facilities and Operations. Fed- 
eral Agency: Appalachian Regional Commission . * 

The objectives are to provide the people of the region with the basic 
facilities, equipment and operating funds for training and education 
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necessary to obtain employment at ^ir best capability for available 
job opportunities. Funds may be utilized' for construction and 
equipment including education demonstrations. Joint funding is 
available (see 0MB Circular No. ^111). In'fiscal 1979, an estimated 
45 construction projects and 90 additional operating land demonstration 
projects were expected to be approved. FY 1980 estimate is $19 
million. 



RECREATION 



In Broward County, Florida, the prime sponsor secured some Community 
Dev.elopment recreation funds to support the VICI project. Urban recreation 
facilities will receive increased attenti^Sn y\ the coming years as. fuel 
conservation efforts encourage people to look closer to home for these 
activities. 



COFDA # 15 .400 . * ^ 

" Outdoor Recreation— Acquisition, Development and Planning, federal Agency : 
Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service, Department of the Interior . 

The ^objectives are to provide financial assistance to the, states and 
their political subdivisions for the preparation of comprehen^ve 
statewide' outdoor recreation plans and acquisition and development of 
outdoor recreation areas and facilities for the general public. 
Grants are wide-ranging; i.e., inner city parks, bike trails, picnic 
areas, and such support facilities as roads, water supply, etc. . 
Priority corvsi deration is generally given to projects serving urban-"^ 
populations. Joint funding is available (see 0MB Circular No. A-111). 
FY 1980 estimate is $359 million. n 



'C0FDA-#^75.003 . 
Old West Supplements to Federal Grant-in-Aid. 



Federal Agency: . Old West 



Regional Commission" 

The objectives are to enable states and other entities to take maximum 
advantage of federal grant-in-aid programs for the* construction or 
equipping of facilities or the acquisition of land. Grant-in-aid 
upp.lements provide a portion of the local share of ^federal grant- 
n-aid programs v(hen the community, because of its economic situation, 
annot suf)ply the matching share. Joint funding is available {-see OMB 
ircular No. A-111). More than one-half of 1978^ funds went to 
creation and tourism projects^ FY 1980 .estimate* is $1,650,000. 




I^ should be noted that other regions have similar assistance. Those 

grams\, 
m|lliofi); 



p|pograms\are: Appall achian\$upplements to federal Grant-in-Aid ($50.9 

Plains Su pplements to Federal Grant- In- AT?* ; 



Coastal PTa1ns~$^plements to Federal Grant-ln-Ald ; and 
per Great Lakes Supplements to Federal Grant-in-Aid ($4.1 million). 
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Generated Income ' 



Another soured of supplement.ation for project Qpsts is generated 
income. The typical work experience and training project hires youth to 
perfom minor community improvements and pays the youth out of CETA funds. 
Occeisionally a community development agencj;; will provide funds for hand 
tools or consumable supplies. The product of such a project has little' 
value on^the open market, hence little potential- to produce revenue. A 
multi-linked, fund-levered project has, on the other hand, a real potential 
to generate some income, an important facjtor for prime sponsors to 
consider. . 

One site i>i the national demonstration received title to three 
abandoned houses and one unfit six-unit apartment building. Using CETA 
funds for wages and administrative costs and a Community Development grant 
far materials and supplies, these buildings were renovated and returned to 
the housing inventory. When the work was done, the three houses were^sold 
and the apartment units held by the CETA project operator for low-income 
' rental. This generated revenues of approximately $70,000 from the sale of 
the houses and^ $15,000 in annual rental income. At another • site, five 
abandoned houses owned by the city housing development corporation were 
rehabilitated and ''sold to low-income community residents, realizing for the 
housing corporation roughly $100,000 in revenue. At yet a third site, 
eleven vacant single-family homes were renovated and sold to target-area 
residents, generating over $200,000 in revenue. Finally, in another city, 
under contract to a county housing authority, the project gutted and 
rehabilitated two duplexes to be occupied by low-income renters, producing 
roughly $12,000 annually for ttie county. 

The federal government has a 'very specific policy regarding the 
disposition' of any such revenue that is generated by federal dollars (,see 
20 CFR 676.36). In essence, all rev.enues are to be reinvested in the same 
or similar programs. Although the regulations, may vary somewhat from 
agency to agency, this means that revenue from the sale of -a CETA re- 
habilitated house must be applied towards any^CETA activity authorized 
under the former grant or agreement; *• The Depaftment of Housing and Urban 
Development has similar regulations governing the revenue generated thrau^h 
the sale or ren-tal of HUD- funded projects. 

When the funding comes from two or more jouf-ces'-for example, HUD and 
CETA— then the program revenue is allocated among the funding sources 
according to tfje prooortion of funds invested in the project. However^ the 
regulations regarding disposition of program revenue remain in force. Each 
participating agency, whether prime sponsor or community developmenjt 
agency, must reinvest the revenue in further similar projects. 

\jhile requiring that revenue be applied to activities authorized under 
the grant, both -these federal agencies allow program revenue to^be applied 
against any budget line in the rehab project, givfng administrators 
considerable , latitude in the use of this *money. < For example, suppose a 
dwelling renovated with a combination of CETA and QD fumis is §old to a 
low-income community resident, netting $20,000 after the costs of 
advertising and selling the property are subtracted. Acording to recent 
guidelines from' both HUD and DOL, this $20,000 profit must be ,applied 

• 
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towards activity authorized under the former grant, but it can be applied 
in any budget category, whether administration, worksite supervision, 
enrol lee wages or materials and supplies. 

It is unlikelv that a project will become totally self-supporting, 
♦given its training and placement goals. However, the capacity to generate 
program revenu^can be an important factor in establishing training 
projects, as it provides a source of discretionary funtls whi,ch can be used 
to offset some of the program start-up and operating .costs. Perhaps even 
more important is the fact that revenue generation is an attractive feature 
to municipal leaders, who are hard-pressed to make every available public 
dollar go further. The potential for program revenue should strengthen the 
prime sponsor's hand considerably in negotiations with community develop- 
ment and other yJhrk providing sources. They will be more likely to 
cooperate with a model such as this if some of their expenditures are seen 
as investments that provide a Jiieasureable return in the form of program 
revenue. 
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CHAPTER III; PROJECT PLANNING AND LINKAGES ^ 

OncV-*he project concept and possible funding sources are determined, 
intensive effort must be devoted to planning and development of the 
necessary linkages. Planning a<id linkage development n)ust go hand in hand. 

A key feature of .the VICI rtiodel was the cooperation among the 
^ institutions which provided resources to the project. Because the program^ 
demands much attentioifi, support is needed--in dolUr, material^ and human 
Jenns— from many (jfjarters. T;[ie project relies heavily on a network of 
institutions to supply staff, crew supervisors, worksites^ materials and 
supplies^, architectural services, , educational .support and supplementary 
funding. . . * 

iffere^'may be many ways to achieve these "links"; but the most 
sucfcessful approach is* to set, up a "planning task force," securing the 
participation of the director and/or business agents from each i)f the 
organizations essential, to* a §uccessfu1 project. For example, 'chief 
executives of the prime sponsor, comijiunity development agency, building and 
construction trades council, carpenters' > and painters' unions, area 
technical college, building inspection, department, and the pr'oposed project 
operator might all serve on the planning task force. Each of these persons 
enjoys a fundamental understanding of the human services or the con- 
' struction field. Each also has sufficient stature in his/her organization 
to make binding commitments of Support, services or funds^. 

The task force approach 4^ recommended for a number of reasons.. It 
involves. the participation of. a wide range of institutions aod fosters a 
\ sense of ownership among organizations that ordinarily might- be in 
competition for funds or seihvices. It generates peer pressure that will 
frequently induce task force member? to proyide more extensive support 6r 
services than they ordinarily would provide if approached as individuals. 
' The task force can produce* a momentum that will move the sponsoring agency 
through th? transition from planning to operations. It may dispeV some 
fears about mixing social and construction objectives, and it can alleviate 
some of the resistance that union and other private -sector organizations 
display towards government, and particularly CETA programs. Finally, the 
task force is easily tranformed into an advisory group that provides 
on-going direction, .support and problem-solving for the project onde it 
begins operations. ' ^ ^^,>;- 

The task force must focus on four key elements: -the uhi.on link, the 
work providing link,, arrangements for licerrses, permits and inspections, 
and the education and other support services link, s 

The Union Link ^ . , . 

„x«^ As the reader sees throughout this itianuaT, the construction unions (or 

a strong substitute) are the key ingredient in a successful project. They 
provide craftsmen skilled in the .many trades and are a major factor in 
assuring quality at the worksite. Unions have long been in the business of 
training apprentices and can assist project planners in developing training 
curr.icula, skills progressions, equipment and supplies lists, evaluation 
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forms, and other materials. Formal union support is essential^for the 
placement of graduates in apprenticeship programs*: journeymen will provide 
Information about the apprenticeship process and requirements, and thfey 
will provide tutoring and coaching for the interview process. Just as 
important, the journeymen, can signifi^ntly enhance placement through their 
informal netwolrk of employment contacts. 

Planners will approach unions according to ;the various locals' 
receptivity and to the type or types of work to be undertaken in the 
project. The current VICI projects-*-emergency home repair, weatherization, 
painting >aird gut rehabilitation— employ a variety of craiftsmen, including 
carpenters, p^in-ters, electriciaffB^ plasterers, bricklayers, plumbers, 
roofers, and laborers. Involving the licenses trades (e.g., plumbers and 
eLeffctricians)* may be more difficult but- can be managed. 

\ A typical project will solicit the cooperation of two or three unions, 
most frequently carpenters' and painters'; the number may vary, however, 
and experience has shown /that there are advantages to multiple union 
involvement as-well as -sing) e-unioa_invo_lvement., 

,A lar^e number of unions may enhance the prospects for apprenticeship 
placements, since each union is typically willing to take a limited number 

'of graduates. Additional trade areas mean 'broader trjaining opportunities 
for participants and less .reliance on subcontractors to 40 portions of the 

, construction or rehabilitation work. 

On the other hahd, a smaller number of unions, may mean that the 
membership will have a more intense relationship with and commitment to the 
project and trainees. A smaller number of unions will also gfelieve the 
need for complex schedules, crew assignments and materials procurement. 

Once the prime sponsor identifies the particular unions with which it 
would like to link, contact should be made with the local Human Resources 
Development Insitute (HRDI); the manpower arm of the AFL-CIO. HRDI assists 
employers and' CETA offices in their efforts to develop working relation- 
ships with local unions. If ^here is no local HRDI representative Aontact^ 
the local building and construCtfon trades council or the "umbrella group" 
which represents it. This contact should provide the prime with entree to 
the unions. At a local union headquarters, the pr)ime should contact the 
business manager or one of his agents. 

The unions, olike other institutions, are likely to cooperate with. the 
training project if it is clear thdt the project can meet their own 
significant needs as they jneet Jts needs. ' The- project does, in fact, 
benefit the union, and plinners should point out these benefits: an 
opportunity for unions tc/ pre-screen for their apprent^ice programs; a 
source of qualified, mofivfated minority and female apprentices to satisfy 
currently intense affimative .actions pressures; inclusion m rehabili- 
tation activity where unions have not typically been active in many 
and much positive publicity. The multi-linked project gives the unions an- 
opportunity to promote unionism at a time when the union movement has 
increasing iriterest in maintaining strong government relations. 

— ^ 
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But the most obvioi»§ and persuasive reason for the unions to consider 
a link with the project is that the p^rogect provides long-term, full-time 
em^oyment for • journeymen at straight salary and fringes. Thris may be 
lo^r yearly pay than would be earned by a journeyma^^workin^ 52 full-time 
40-hour weeks at prevailing union-scale hourly wages. But such 40-hour 
weeks are subject to weather and to ^uilding and construction trends. A 
training program based on this model , offers steady empTbyment to groups of 
journeymen. More paid ^hol idays and sick leave benefits may also, be a 
benefit. * | 

The unions can also recommend for employment as crew chiefs their 
members wbo are experienced but who may be looking for more in the way of 
job satisfaction ttian a regular, full-time construction job might offer. 
Retired or semi-retired journeymen, for example, might be available tp^ork 
in^e^raining project. ' ( 

The planner should, on addition to indicating the benefits, ofl par- 
ticipation, take precautions to assure the unions that none of Itheir 
intl'rests are being threatened. They will need to be assured that the work ► 
to be undertaken by the youth trainees is for low-income residents and 
community organizattQDS and would not likely be done by union contractors. 

A key factor in assuring union participation is compliance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act. The Department of Labor (in Field Memorandum #433-77) has 
^termined that the wage requirements of the Davis-Bacon Act^ do not apply 
% Title II, III, IV, and VI projects whgn only CETA funds are being used. 
Where CETA^ funds are used in cbnjlinction wi th funds from other federal 
sources (elg., HUD, C?A) the applicability of Davisj-Bacon is determined by 
the statute under which the other federal funds are k^btained. In the event 
that the prime sponsor is unable to determine whetP^r a statute requires 
Davis-Bacon wage rates, the local field office of the Employment Standards 
Administration or the appropriate federal agency §tiould be consulted in 
reaching a decision. The '^ployment Standards Administration can also 
provide operators with current Davis-Bacon wage schedule information should 
David-Bacon be found applicable. Thes^ wage schedules ar^ alstf updated ' 
regularly in the Federal Register . 

The^ folloy/ing js a' list of federal statute^ which have been* identified 
by the Depar^ent of Labor as frequent sources of supplemental funds, and 
all of them cmltain some specific Davis-Bacon provisions': 

Housing and Community Development Act of 1974 (PL 93-383 

National Housing Act (12 USC 1715c) 

Housing and Urban'- Development Act of 1970 (PL 89-136) 

Economic Opportunity Act of 1970 (PL 88-443) . - 

Public Works Employment Act of 1977 (PL, 95-28) 

Public Works and Economic Development Act of 1965 (PL 89-136 as 
amended) 

Some specific examples of Davis-BacOn applicability are: 

0. If a rehafxilitation project is combining ' CETA wiTli Community 
Development Block Qrant (CDB6) funds, the Davis-Bacon requirement 
is contained in the Housing and Community Act of 1974, which. \ 
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authorized the CDBG program. This law specifically exempts the 
'rehabilitation of residential pro{)erty from Dayis-Bacon unles's ^ 
the property, '*is designed for residential use'of eight or more 
^ families." - ' ' . ' 

0 If a refiabilitation- project combines CETA with HUD^Section 312' 
Rehabilitation 'Loans,, then there is a slightly di-fferent ruling. 
Davis-Bacon 'applies to projects 'using Section 312 i/ any of the ' ^ 
, property being rehabilitated contain eight dr more dwelling units 
after the rehabilitation. A CETA project which also involved 312 
loans would thus be exempt from^ Davis-Bacon as long as all of the 
finished rehabilitated properties had- seven or less dwelling 
^ , units. ' ' 

V 

0 If a rehai)ilitat^on project combines 'CETA with rerftal assistance 
ur^der HUD Section 8 Substantial Rehabilitation , the ruling is ,^ 
that Davis-Bacon applies to any project' with nine or more - 
assisted units. This means that if eight or less units are to be 

rental assisted with Section 8 when the work is completed y~a-GETA ^> 

rehabilitation project (which could also contain unassisted 
units) would be exempt from Davis-Bacon. \^ * 

Note that^the CDBG and Section 312 Davis-Bacon provisions app^ ' • - 
to individual "properties" while the Section 8 requirement refers 
to a total "project." This distinction reflects the tendency for 
CDBG and Section 312 housing rehabilitation to focus on small 
owner-occupied one to six^ family dwellings^, while Section 8 has 
tended to finance rental subsidies in larger multi-family housing 
developments or major building conversions , (e.g. , converting a 
^ factory into apartments). ' - ^ 

0 Wliere a CETA project use^ only private financing, by definition ' / 
~ DWi^BaTon does not apply. < - — 

Nonetheless, to ensure the union relationships necessary for b 
' successful project and toi stay true to the spirit of the Davis-Bacon Act 
and Department of Labor guidelines, the plxinner should consul^; early-on 
with trade union representatives to assure that applicable Davis-Bacon 
^ requirements are. observed, and that wages paid are equal to the established , 
wage paid non-CETA workers doing comparable work. * ^ 

When the prime sponsor and union representatives meet to discuss 
program goals and miftual concerns, the issue/of potential, apprenticeship 
placements can and should be railsed. The prifne will probably. fin^^f that the. 
' union ^(or th,e contractors' association) will not. make specific, numerical 
commitments of /placements, but^an commit to train a'nd give serious 
'consideration to qualified gradu|ites. Journeymen employed by the demon- 
stration can tutor and^ refer participants for apprentice vacancies.' The ^ 
unions are certainly amenable to providing information ^n^'ling appli- 
cations, apprenitceship' requirements, apprenticeship -classes, and other 
things valuable to the prospective apprentices. 

To rec.ap, then, below are listed the primjiry advantages to the proj 
and the unions of a union link: * 

♦ 
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Advantages to the project of Union Link* or Professional Contractor-eink ; 

r. placement opportunities in apprenticeships and rela;^d jobs; " 

^^2. informal placement network ,to supplement regular ^cement 
proceHwres; ' , . ^ - - / ' . ' 

3. participation on advisory boards; " * ^ 

^ 4. intense, professional training; , . . / 

control over quality of work produced; - * 

6. imposition of professional work habits and standards. 

Adva|[ttages to the Unions ; x . ^ ^ . 

1 . 1 ong-t erm^^lNtime work for j ou rn eymen; j ^ 1;^ 



2. - chance topre-screen apprentice candidates; 

3. minority and female apprentice candldati^; 

4/ positive publicity, promotion of unionism. ^ » 

5. inclusfon.-i'n rehabilitation activity, jyhic^ they may not* have 
^-been, active in, 4n many areasi' ' i ^ 

' / In some areas, ^there^may be' no unions or "She^ may lack' size and 
/ strenqth. ? In such instai\ce%, prime sponsor- mu^t^pursue other al- 

/ ternatives. The lack of ^.union^i^Volvenient does not^ne^gate the possibility 
"^of. an effective multi-lfnke^ project*, it does 'mean' that another source of 

skilled instructors~^Tid placenfent oppoK&flitte^ must be. found. 

For a cons^t»:uction-relat?d ^ tra'in|ng/e#loyment project, the most 
likely source is the general building ancly^conttractor'^ association! \a 
minority contractors associaUon, or simikir group^, W-^'^ important to. 
identify a well-s true tared,' active association whicTirhas^^ experience and 
capability to perform in the desired manner. The Toeal Chamber of Commerce 
should be able to provide information on. ^ such organiza tions . 

Even non-union-linked training programs can expect to pla\e graduates, 
• . in apprenticeships. The Bureau of Apprenticeship/anid T^irvira IBAT) has 
establ/shed apprenticeship guidelines for construction, non^nstruction, 
'union and ' non-union work situations. BAT setsythe aopmiticeship re- 
^'quirements and monitors to ensure compliance, -^hfprirne^ould investigate 
the local availability of such apprenticeship posi^j^ns as it would if 
unions were involved. 

^The Work Providing Link 

Establishing links between the project and prospective work providing 
organizations is a primary objective 'of the planning process. A woH- 
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providing organization is characterized by its Ipving worksites- and 
materials and supplies or the funds to purchase tliem. The role of^the 
work-provider is to provide a suitable inventory of buildings, homes, 
public housing units and the like as worksites for trained work crews. 
Typical work providing Organizations are community development agencies, 
building code enforcement agencies, quasi-public development corporations, 
public housing authorities, weatherization and community action agencies, 
and a whole host of community-based organizations.' Tenant organizations in 
buildings deserted by landlords and taken over by municipalities may also 
have, eligible work and money for supplies. 

A good work providing agency will have solid assets for the project. 
The work, to be done at the sties will have s.ufficlent scope and variety to 
meet the training and work-experience goals of t\)e project. An emergency 
home repair assignment j:aLl i^ng for demolishing afld rebuilding a large front 
^porch involves a variety of activities and 5^^'eat deal of ^iH content. 
On the other hand, an emergency home'V^pair thdt calls only rbr replacing 
broken windows and hanging a storm door provides very little skills growth. 
A good work providing organization wtll also make available appropriate 
worksites in a timely and effective manner. And, when worksite selection^ 
is the work-provider's responsibility, the project managers are spared; 
insinuations .of favoritism and cronyism. 

S6ch an organization can also be an invalisable asset beyond supplying 
worksites. It will frequently provide materials,^, supplies and materials 
funds.^to offset administrative and '^pervisory costs which" arise outside 
CETA guidelines. It njay provide important "in-kind" assistance, such as 
insurance and architectural services. It may even offer cdfTstrHJCtion 
technical assistance and help in expediting licensing or other inspections.' 
Finally^ it may prov-ide^ invaluable contacts 'for placements through its 



network" of » suppliers arid contractors. Obviously, the choice of the wrk 
providing agency should consider all of these dimensions.* ^ 

As* with the unions, a work providing organizafiOr\ will cooperate with 
the training program only if it perceives such cooperation to be in its own 
X interest affd will help fulfill its mission. Such cooperation can, the 
^planner will point out, be beneficial to the work provider in several ways. 
^Work providing organizations are frequently under constraints regarding the 
amount of money that can be spent to improve a givefr building or worksite. 
With most of thfeir labor costs picked-up by CETA, the work providing 
organization is able to expand .the scope of work" at any given ^He or, 
conversely, to work at a larger number of sites by committing its own funds 
entirely to materials and supplies. In Philadelphia, for example, a city 
housing agd community development agency was limited .to $2,700 worJ:h of 
^emergency repairs to any given low-income^ owner-occupied home. If this 
work provider Tiad used conventional contractors to do the work, the funds 
would have been limited to the repair of perhaps one or two major systems, 
for instance, the roof and interior painting. Where the linked project did 
the work at this site, the $2,700 allowed for the repair of four systems- 
roofing, plumbing, electrical anoVpainting. ^ - 

The^' planner should bear in ' mind that most community improvement 
agencies have long been solicited for col laboration * with CETA-funded 
organizations. Unfortunately, however, the past quality of work has fre- 
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quently been inferior and production so irregular that the work provider 
may no,w be quite skeptical that a youth project can meet 'his needs. The 
planner may best counter skepticism by noting the pr>^&ence of the journey- 
men and by bringing the work providing organization onto^ the. planning task 
force and advisory board. The project should also plan on demonstrating 
its competence with a few small-scale projects. Every VICI city in the 
national demonstration that encountered this skepticism chose this approach 
and ^soon won over the work providing organization. 

While the work providing organization can provide many elements to the 
model— worksites, funds, 1 i censing assistance and in-kind services— its 
primary contribution in the end may be the emphasis on quality that, it 
affirms. In effect, it purchases services from the project. The work 
providing organization adds a production and quality focus, a "real-world" 
orientation that is a vital ingredient of a training and employment- 
project. \ J ^ I 
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' Jast" 5S~the"tETA p^lme sp^^^ its. own eligibility standards 

on applicants and clients, the work providing agency may have eligibil-ity 
requi rements for trainees and worksites in order to meet the 'funding 
agency's standards. ^ 

The prime sponsor can exercise two options to determine eligibility 
and to avoid incurring ineligible costs. In the first, the pfime sponsor 
allows the linked agency or agencies to provide worksites, placing the onus 
of the eligibility determination on'that agency. It is quite possible that 
such agencies will have lists af eligible properties; this will elinnnate 
the time and effort put forth in securing properties. Usually propwties i 
managed by 'the municipe^li ty or local housing authority are automatically 
qual^'fied for ser^vices, but th^ prime sponsor must make sure that they also 
present opportunities for the adequate training and skill progression. The 
prime must also be sure that" these" properties will be referred to the 
project on a regular schedule. 

The second option is for the prime sponsor or delegated management 
agency staff to determine eligibility. In this situation, project managers 
maintain tighter control over work flow and worksite selection. But they 
must assxime total responsibility for sel^^ing qua,lified properties. The 
program must have adequate and' capabla^^aff performing this function, and 
these persons must have access to^or>^ working knowledge of the different 
agency eligibility criteria. Should an error be made, thexmanagement 
^ agency could be held accountable for ineligible costs. ^ ^ 

It may also be po^s^^ible to develop a joint eligibility system. If a 
system for determining eligibility is a joint venture between the prime 
^sponsor and work provider, it is probable that mutual 'concerns will .be * 
addressed early In the proqess and adequate attention will be given t;o 
potential probf^m areas. 

Licenses, Permits and Inspections 

Housing construction and physical community development are rigorously 
regulated activities. Work in these areas is subject to a variety of 
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zoning, Bonding, licensing, certifying and Inspection requirements. 
Several' municipal agencies may be involved in this process, each rep- 
resenting a limited jurisdiction. The zoning ordinances are enforced by 
one agency, the building code by another, and the city will allow certain 
work to be performed only by licensed personnel. Most wiU require a 
physical inspection of the worksite upon completion and some will require 
periodic or interim inspections at key "paints dur'ing the work at the sites. 

Meaningful links in tbis area are well worth the effort required to 
establish them. A strong link can serve to expedite these processes and be 
a real •boon to the .project. If a sound link exists, .the agencies may 
arranjge to waive permit fees and bonding requirements, allow work to" 
commence or continue while permits are "in process" and work closely with 
projfect staff to coordinate interim and fjnal inspections. Without a 
strong link, these requirements can halt work^at the site and significantly, 
inhibit training and production. Nothing is more detrimental to a prdject 
than tn hflvp p fl rtic ipantS-^nd^ta^^-Zstdfidi^iq-^^^ 
because a required permit is not av|j^lable on schedule. 

\ These processets can easily interfere with the timely and efficient 
operation Qf a i^orksite. .Meaningful links must be established and main- 
tained with the [agenciejv responsible for these functions. These can best 
be established 'by exploiting the knowledge and contacts of the work 
providing organization ^nd the unions. Plan'ners will seek technical 
assistance from these organizations and then initiate a series of meetings 
with policy-level personnel from .the various lice^jsing, inspection and 
pennit agencies to obtain their support for the advisory board. Often, the 
board of the agency operating thS^ project will include a representative 
front one of these agencies. 

The municipal building_inspe.c±ioji department wilt pla/ a -key roTe 
since if will seek assurances that construction is^^being done in accordance 
with local building codes. The work providing organization will 'inspect 
the finished work project, or "at the least, require certification that the 
job is properly done. Often this /requirement will come prior to an 
authorization for payment. Even the racf«;tgage lender, if it is FHA-insured, 
may require periodic inspections. 

* Securing licenses. and permits is facilitated if the work provider is 
itself the license and inspection, agency or if the work provider has a 
strong 1;ie with the licensing agency. In Atl an taV-4he Bureau of Buildings 
acted 4S work provider", bringing to VICI its own ties into the license and 
inspection procedures in Atlanta. However it is managed, this link is 
vital to the project. For this reason, at least one senior project staff 
pferson must have extensive knowledge of the construction process. This is 
one of the most , important roles senior staff will play. This staff person 
will have a comprehensive understanding of the role that permits, ' 1 icensing 
and inspection play in construction and of the ability of these activities 
to impede progress at the worksite. 




The EducatioiT and Support Services Link ^ - * ^ 

Experience in the VJCI demonstration suggests that the education link 
is the easiest to establish but the most difficult to turnj'nto a mean-^ 
ingful asset to the project. School system representatives participate on 
planning task forces and advisory boards, but the linking institution must 
get something out of the project if the efeirly cooperation is to bear fruit. 
Tjie advantages to the schools of involvement in^^VICI se§m, at first, to be 
the least tangible and the results of the educational ink the, hardest to 
demonstrate. . ' ^ 

However, there are tangible benefits to the schools. The program 
provides excellent hands-on skills training and work » experience and forms a 
logical sequence for classroom programs in schools. Vocational ^school 
graduates may enroll far work experience in the trades. School gyidance-^J^ 
counselors can —place- graduBtrng GET A iTFSCh'ool partttrTpants into the 
program. Younger trainin^g program graduates (16^ to 17 years old) who had 
dropped out may be re-enrolled in the local schools, with credit toward§ - 
graduation for their experiences. Some school systems may receive federal 
or state reimbursement for the educational , services rendered to the 
project.' Agreements between prime sponsors and local education agencies 
under CETA Sections 202(d) and 204 provide for the kind of cooperation 
called for here. Finally, school facilities may be used as worksites, ♦ 
where trainees improve or upgrade btrfldings and classrooms. 

In spite of the difficulties in maintaining this link, the need for 
educational supports is a\ serious \one. The basic*reading and math skills 
of the original VICI participants were quite low, affecting dramatically 
their ability to assimilate the skills of the construction trades. For 
example, one cannot Team to measure without a knowledge of fractions. 
Education is also critical to the goal of placing graduates in the 
'construction trades, since unions will rarely indenture a person into *an 
apprenticeship without a high school diploma or equivalent degree. For 
many unions ^d employers, a driver's license, most readily 'Obtained via 
procedures already set up by the public schools, .is a prerequisite to 
employment or aipprenticeship. One major ci^ty in the national VICI 
demonstration lost 18 union ' placement opportunities in a six-weeK period 
simply because the graduates did not have drivers' licenses. 

In developing the educational link, services of arrange of agencies 
should b^ reviewed--high schools, vocational schools, community colleges, 
and private' non-prof it' educational institutions. ^ 

Providing educational supports is one thing; '•getting youth par- I 
ticipants who have worked at hard physical labor all da^ to use them is^ 
another. «For t;hi;5 reason, some sites may choose to provide education 
services at the worksite or at the project operator's headquarters. This 
can allow for the development, perhaps by the trainees themselves, of an 
attractive and flexible^ learning environment, which can be tailored to 
trainees' needs.. Scheduling education as part of the work week has also 
proved very useful. Four days of skills training and a fifth day for 
education, or ten-hour work days 'including two hours for education, are two 
Schedules which proved^ effective. Another strategy is to make enrollment 
and attendance at 6ED programs and driver's education compulsory in order 




to"^'assure that each participant's educational needs are met. Program 
planners -need to decide whether participants should receive some stipend 
for time spent in GED and (Tiver's education classes.. If no stipend is 
paid, and the activities are not integrated into the project^ it is 
unlikely Ahat participants will aviiil themselves of the opportunity. 

Recruitment, referral and^ support services come from program staff, 
through the prjjne sponsor, through the delegate agency's own structure and 
through l>ni(swith other local institutions. Recruitment is All too easly 
overlooked in planni^ng traditional manpower programs, especially if 
planners, assume that a promising employment project- will have more 
applicants than it can handle. TJiis model demands energetic recruiting, 
because it is. not a typical CETA project. It has more rigorous acceptance 
criteria, performance standards and involves hard work under some rough 
conditions. The many adva,ntages to the trainees— it pays more than the 
typical youth employment project and has a substantial impact on a 
graduate's employmeht prospects— ipust therefore be^learly presented "to 
potential enrol lees aj^ng with^he program's stringent requirements. 

Individuals and' agencies in the traditional recruitment and referral 
network will have to be educated as to the application criteria. A 
vigorous outreach progranj must be set yp that will "hand-carry" recruits 
through the eligibility "eifid screening processes. The recruitment |?rocess 
should be as compact as possible, • with little applicant traveT among 
institutions, (for eligibility certification, personal history and ap- 
plication, testing and assessment, medical clearance and. working ^papers) as 
can be managed. 'Enrollment and hiring should com.e as soon as possible 
after the completion of the intake process. Applicants will disappear who 
must go through a lengthy and cumbersome intake process only to be placed 
on a s,ix-month waiting list. This is not to say that a. waiting list is not 
helpful— if is, in fact, vital to full enrollment. This list shou-ld be 
kept small and lim-ited to those who have completed the entire screening, 
enrollment and even orientation process and can begin work as soon as a 
vacancy occurs in the program. Without such a list., the project .will 
seldom be at full census, due to the delay in filling vacancies. : 

In addition, other efforts may have to be made— e.g., gaining access 
to job -service summer program and school files, direct presentations to 
vocational and guidance counselors, "career days,!' contacts with settlement 
houses and' pther community organizations, announcements in church 
bulletins,- posters in public housing projects, public service spots and 
advertisements in- community and minority language, media, door-to-door 
contacts and mobile street units with loudspeakers. Trainees are a good 
source of referrals, as well. - Planning must be done for the phase-up stage 
of the program when the demand for results is greatest. After the project 
'has been operating for some time and gains a reputation, and when only a 
few vacancies occur each month, the recruiting burden eases substantially. 

Xhi^ work "experience/training project prepares its participants by 
matching training settings and experiences to the- real world of work, as 
much as is possible* The project emphasizes productivity, good work 
habits, consistent attendance and. respect for supervisors and colleagues. 
Support services are generally a necessary part of this effort primarily 
-because the target pppulation—out-of-^hool , unemployed,' disadvantaged 
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youth—has problems outside the worksite which often directly affect 
performahce on the job* Support services may including housing, health, 
legal and family^ assistance and work-related and personal counseling^ 

, CETA funds for support services ^are' limited, primarily because 
assistance in these areas can be garnered from many tommuntty and public 
resources. Establishing links with these resources, however, is a classic 
*examp/e of the strert§ths and weaknesses of a cooperation-based program. If 
providing a support service serves the i^erests of a given organization, 
then the* service thus provide.d will be effective and helpful. Conversely, 
if providing the service has few payoffs for the organization, then the 
project operator's better off providing the service directly. 

One approach is to hire (or otherwise -obtain, perhaps via graduate 
school internships) a good job coach or ciimjselor with a background in 
vocational guidance, . The job coach can estabH.sh links with the various 
providers of support services and make participcints aware that services are 
available. The job coach staff in the Philadelphia national demonstration 
site developed a bi-weekly jie\Ssletter that informed alV participants .and 
staff of the resources availahje to iheiu.C 

This individual can also serve as a participant advocate^ since the 
atmosphere at the worksife will be heavily weighted towards good work 
performance and skill a^cquisition and away from solutions for outside 
problems. The bounselor can take the lead in preparing the participant for 
graduation from the program, inculcating the job-hunting and retention 
skills necessary to survive in the world of work. These sessions should 
highlight the impersonal nature of the typical constru<;tion job as compared 
to the relatively warm working environment at the project, sites, and 
emphasize to the participant responsibilities as an employee as well as 
rights and privileges. • ' ^ . 

-\. 

Prime Sponsor or Delegate Agency: Who Runs the Project ? 

Because this is a construction-related program that depends on links, 
complex relationships and sophisticated systems of purchases of materials, 
employment of crews, architefctural drawings and the myriad details that go 
into housing reliabilitation I or any coristruction-rel^nt^d activity, it is 
absolutely essential that tAie managing agency have experience effecting 
these links and relationships. 

Fiv^ of the eight prime sponsors funded by DOL to operate VICI 
programs chose to authorize local agencies to manage the pr6grams. In 
three' cases--New Haven, Newark and broward County— the prime sponsors 
elected to run the VICI program themselves. In these cities, where there 
were not as many local agencies available to administer a VICI program, the 
prime sponsors felt that their own experiences and background in admin*- 
istering programs would enable them to administer VICI most successfully. 
The' factors which must be considered in choosing between direct or 
delegated operations, and, in the latter case, between^ alternative delegate 
agencies, must rest on several factbVs. 
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The ideal managing agency has had prior experience both in con- 
struction and/or related programs and in projects which involve youth in 
socially useful community work. Experience in the construction field (or 
in trades related to *the types^f work to be done in the proposed project) 
should cpunt particularly* heavily in determining a contract award to a 
delegate agency. This does not inean that it would be. impossible for a 
non-profit organization without such experience to run a program buti in 
most instances, prior experience will figure significaritly in the success 
of the program. 



We must also caution prospective project operators to make hard-nosed 
determinations , of what constitutes "prior experience." A project which 
trains ytfung people in basic community improvements, such as park clean-up, 
or in cosmetic building rfepairs is not as rigorous as this model,. and the 
operators of such programs may not have a full appreciation ofjwhat is 
needed to ryn a successful project. Prior experience must, therefore, be 
examined very -carefully. 

Seal appreciation of the rigors of a construction training proaram and 
of' the elements essential in operating one may, however, substitute Mn some 
part for actual experience in running this model . In Milwaukee, for 
example., the OIC program which won the VICI mana^ent subcontract did not 
have a wealth of prior experience in construction-related youth projects, 
but OIC did have a-* heal thy respect for the rigors of a VICI program and 
hired ^tn experienced and resolute union foreman to head the program. This 
reaching outside of the OIC organization for someone who had had extensive 
construction-related experience, and giving that person the authority to 
hire and direct the program was, in our judgement, a decision that con- 
tributed heavily to the success of the Milwaukee program. Merely promoting 
someone from within for* a new' program with new monies is not a wise 
decision for a delegated management agency without a solid background in 



In Atlanta, the ' prime* sponsprN^ubcontracted with the Atlanta -Urban 
League. The Urban League relied very heavily on the technical assistance 
of its ' supported work programs. These programs were not the same as yiCI 
but resembled it enough to enable AUL*s experienced director to help the 
VICI program through its early stages of application and start-up. 

Having read that prior experience is important, program operators 
should not assume that this is all that is needed to effectively run this 
model. Because of the complex systeiji of links on which th"r s progra m rests, 
a delegate agency must have deep roots in the community it serves and it 
must have ties with the education system, the union organizations and the 
work providing agencies in the^., community. The agency's leadership must be 
politically sensitive to the needs- o? these links, and at the same time, it 
must recognize its own technical strengths and deficiencies. 



As has been repeated often, this model is based on complex rela-'^ 
tionships among many actors in the community. Ordering ^materials and 
supplies, seeing thait quality 'work takes place (which provides for skilled 
training and ' intensive production), seeing that young participants are 
being effectively served and, at the same time, demanding strict adherence 
to the program's policies--all require this unique combination of sen- 



construction. 
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sitivity to the problems and needs of. young people, on the one hand, and an 
ear finely tujied to the needs and requirements of *the construction 
industry,. unions and the community itself, on the other. 

The VICI model's most distinctive characteristics all necessitate 

) careful planning, attention and some experience on the part of the managing 
agency personnel. For example*, the concept of wage increases based on 
performance— a practice 'used 'in the. /"real" world'-requires good record- 
keeping by the journeymen and the prV)gram managers. Journeymen must, in 
this instance-, maintain regular and accurate information on trainees' 
performance, ^hile managers must maintain a^ttendance and other data, all to 
ensure that wage increases meet established program criteria. Experience 
has been that an organization ^ that does not possess tested accounting 
systems will not be able to handle as simple an issue as changing an 
enrollee's wages at periodic intervals during the program. It will also 
have difficulty accounting for funds from inul tiple services. 

The. use of data as a management tooKplays a particularly important 
role in this model. Weekly progress ^reports, work valuation, and 
sophisticated estimating prior to construction, all will require a 
commitment from the delegate agency's own recordkeeping section prior to 
the beginning of the program. # 

We recommend that the group^ sponsoring the construction training pro- 
gram submit its own proposal request to a variety of local agencies to 
determine how they might administeip the program. This request for 
proposals will explain the sponsor^agency's program objectives and criteria 
in selecting a managing agency,* including the above-mentioned points. 
Experience and/or the ability to recognize the importance gf experience are 
the essential ingredients to look for. The model does not require 
extraordinary talent to run, but it requires a healthy respect for its 
complexities, rigors and potential. 

As we have stated. New Haven, Hewark and Broward County all elected to 
run their VICI programs through, their own prime sponsor networks. In each 
of these cases, the program operated effectively. One of the threads 
binding together the successful programs in these cities was that VICI was 
not seen as a typical CETA program. Because of the inclusion of journeymen 
on the staff, and perhaps because of the status as a national demonstration 
project, VICI received, in these three cities, speciaJ consideration of its 
sp^ecial needs. This meant that the directors of the VICI programs tiad .some 
autonomy within the prime sponsor systems. This did* not include fiscal or 
reporting automony, but it did mean that the programs remained discrete 
units, not required to operate in any way incons^ent with the VICI model. 
In other words, staff was not diverted to other activities, directors were 
proven managers, and the prime sponsor used its good offices to expedite 
normal problems of paycheck distribution, equipment and supply backlogs, 
etc. 

* The criteria for awarding a subcontract to a delegate agency woyld, of 
course*, apply to a prime sponsor as well. Since. the prime sponsor, in some 
cases, will not have had extensive construction-related experience, it 
argues even more forcefully that a director be selected and a staff 
assembled which both have experience with construction (and any other 
^program components) -and experi^ce in working with youth. . 
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WhiJ^e in each of these three cities the program was run: by the prime's 
youth di\/ision,"it had its discrete identity as a VICI program with its own 
staff and- its* own budget. We believe at this point that the early 
inclusion of union journeymen at the heart of the program distinguished 
VICI from the more traditional .YCCIP programs. In any case, the success of 
New Haven, Newark and Broward certainly argues that a prime sponsor can run 
a VICI program by itself. Caution should be exercised in that the same 
rigtd requirements and demands of the program apply whether the prime 
sponsor or delegate agency administers the program. 
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Budgeting 

This model is, because of the intensity and quality of its supervision 
and the scope and quality of work performed, more expensive to operate than 
the-Standard CETA YCCIP prog^m. Lower supervisory ratios lead to higher 
supervisory costs; participant wage incentives slightly inflate youth 
costs; administrative costs may appear higher, also. But these seemingly 
higher costs are only one side of the coin; on the other are the sub- 
stantial benefits which accrue to participants and the communities where 
they are at ,work. These take the fonn of quality jobs, reiurn on the 
dollar in the form of tangible community improvements, as well as harder- 
to-quantify intangibles. 

As the planner drafts the budget according to the principles ou^tlined 
in the following sections, the challenges of putting this multi-lir^ed 
project together will, become clear. CETA regulations establish certain 
parameters at the outset. If YCCIP monies are used, £5 percent of the 
budgert must be set aside for participant wages and fringes, unless adequate 
justification for less than 65 percent is provided in the prime sponsors 
annual plan subpart (20 CPR 680.113); five percent may be used for prime 
sponsor administrajtion and 10 percent for project operation administration; 
the remaining 20" percent must cover supervisory wages and fringes, 
materials and support service costs. There is, however, no prol>ibition 
against using other CETA title funding here, or mixing title fundings. Use 
of YETP funds or Title II funds may.[}rovide more flexibility in the age of 
youth and the degree of support services. 



Below is projected a twelve-month budget, which provides a realistic 
picture of what kind of funds need to be leveraged, and how categories can 
jrtioned. This budget is based on the actual experience of a VICI 
in Atlaata with adjustments for minimum wage increases and in- 

4 * 



be propa 

projteth 
flatioiW 



Sources of Revenue ; 

V 

1. CETA Prime ^ ' $630,000 

2. Association of Contractors 11,500 

3. Department of Community and Human Development 125,000 

. Total Revenue $766,600 
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Expenditures ; 

1. /Administrative items ' . ' . ~ $ 74,000 

2. Services » . (in- kind) 

3. Crew Chitf Expenses 200,000* 

4. ' Youth Expenses , . . 409,000*-* 

5. JolZ-related items 

a. Equipment • ^ . . 3,100 . 

b. Materials and supplies 80,500 83.600 

' Total Expenses- $766,600 



* Based on a salary of $16,000- per year-and 25 percent fringes. 

** Based^ on an average of -$3.50* per hour ($3.10 to ?tart, with pro- 
gressions based on perfqrmance), fringe benefits at percent, and 35 
hour week and 52 week year. '• y ^ 

■ - i . . . ■ ' ' 

1. Supervisory Costs: ^As discussed elsewhere, this model recommends 
and presumes that ten skilled journeymen supervise ten crews of six youth 
participants, each a lower supervisory ratio than is found in traditional , 
youth employment programs. This superyison offers many benefits, including 
improved training, greater productivity,^ higher-qual ity .work and better 
post-program empldyment prospects. It allows the project to do "real work" 
and is considered one of the essential features of the model. ^ 

^ But, as one would suspect, such supervision is more expensive than 
that in a tradii4tjnal program, given the low supervisory ratio and journey- 
men's wages. In Wie national VICI demonstration, supervisory wage's and 
fringes range frofti $20,000 to $25,000 per ^year per supervisor. In 'a 
standard CETA program, a crew chief woufd earn closer to $10,000 to $16,000 
to supervise tensor more participants. . 

2. Participants'.. Costs : It as been' found useful to begin paying 
participant! at wages, slightly above the federal minimum, to aid. in 
recruiting, to reinforce the" concept that this is not a standard 
"business-as-usual" youth employment project, and out of a commitment to 
pay the participants for the re^il work th'at they do. Further, recommended 
is a performance-based wage .progression that grants ^wage increases to 
participants on the basis of job perfonnance, skill acquisition, attendance 
and tenure in the project. The wage progression is correctly seen as a way 
of reinforcing the "real world" work ethic. The unions may also enter the 
wage picture by requiring ^hat senior participants (those in t he program 
for nine months or more) be paid at a^ level close to that of a first-year 
apprentice, arguing that the capabilities and productivi.ty of 'the two 
should be similar. These wage progressions result in par^ipant wages 
averaging approximately $3.50 per hour plus standard CET^ benefits of 7 
percent, or roughly $131.00 for a 35-hour work' week. 5 \ ^ . 

3. Administrative Costs . Administrative costs' may also run higher 
than in a standard CETA-YCCIP program. Administrators' salaries range^from 
$16-20,000, for at least one and, in some cases, two senior program staff. 
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If one of those administrators comes from union journeyman ranks, then that 
salary will be commensurately higher. 

4. Support .Services : Designers of the YCCIP legislation intended to 
distinguish this from typical work experience programs by emphasizing 
output and minimizing support services. In some cases, , however, such en- 
hancement may.be called for, and support service staff— perhaps identified 
as job coaciv- counselor, job developer, inventory clerk, driver, or the 
like— may be hired at a salary and fringe 'cost of about $10, 000- $14, 000 a 
year per. position. If -such staff are needed full-time in the project, 
consideration may be given to hiring individuals secured through Public 
Service Employment. "In-kind" exchanges of staff time from ancillary 
service agencies may, of course, be solicited. That is^ agencies where 
trainees are doing renovations, may contribute blocks of their staff 
members' time to the project. ^ 

The non-personnel administrative costs (for headquarters, work-site 
administration, etc.) will also vary somewhat with the type of work being 
performed; however, these costs should fall wnthin a reasonably narrow 
range. 'The typical project can expect to budget at least $16,000 per year 
for administrative travel, furnii:ure and equipment, occupancy costs, such 
as space rental, utilities and maintenance, and office operating costs such 
as consumable supplies, postage, telephone a^pd printing. 

5. Job-Related Costs : Job costs' will vary according to th^ 
community improvements undertaken by the participants and crew chiefs. 
Gutting and fully renovating' single-family 'or two-flat bjdidings will 
naturally reqJire more mat*erials and supplies than emergencyrtome repairs, 
correcting code violations or weathevizing. An -emergency home repair/ code 
violation program that focuses on major jobs may require aiiproximately 
$100,000 in materials, supplies, tools, transportation and contractual 
services in order to keep sixty participants in ten crews busy for one 
year. Note that . weatherization projects on this sca^e require similar 
outlays. 

Gutting and rehabilitating s'ingle-family ^ residences willxrequire 
Approximately $20,000 in materials, supplies and contractual services per 
house. This figure may cl imb to about $28,000 f orf an average duplex. A 
well-run project of sixty participants can completely gut and rehabilitate 
ten single-family homes each year. A simple calculation then indicates 
that this type of project will require about $200,000 for the materials, 
supplies and other construction-related costs. Th§se funds are available 
in most municipalities from non-CETA sources, such as the work providing 
agency, the local contractors' association, HUD, etc. • 
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CHAPTER IV; PROJECT OPERATIONS 



In estabTishing a successful project, there is no substitute for 
careful, diligent planning. Exacting planning will identify the goals to 
be achieved, the activities necessary to achieve them and the resources 
needed to set the activities in motion. But all too often planners 
complete these tasks quite satisfactorily wt^thout providing for an orderly 
implementation. Operating staff are hired, handed the proposal or planning 
document and told to get the project in gear. * 

The same situation occurs within the linking institutions as well. In 
each agency, the policymaker has made the 'Commitment to the project and 
perhaps even signed an agreement. Yet the agency staff who will be 
responsible for delivering on the commitment have, until .operations are to 
begin, 'no idea of how to proceed or even what' has been promised. The best 
way to effect a smooth planningrto-operating transition is to bring 
together, at the beginning of th^ planning process, the people responsible, 
for operating the project. The , smoothest transitions at the VICI sites 
took place when the pHocipal planners would later have primary operational 
responsibilities, as welYv Another method for effecting a smooth transi- 
tion is to fomially appoints the planning task force as the project advisory 
board. This will ensure triat the people involved in the early planning 
efforts will be available and involved when operations begin and in- 
stitutions are needed to deliver on commitments. 

Once the difficult but immensely important planning ^tasks are 
complete, the real work begins. An enormous number of activities will taka 
place before the participant walks through the "intake" door. The 
following include the major steps to be taken in beginning VICI project 
operations (see chart). r 

The Work Projects Inventory ^ 

\ Planners and operators must develop an adequate inventory of work 
projects that will tide the program over until* it is running regularly. 
Prior to hiring the crew chiefs and enrolling participants, the foreman, in^ 
concert with the work providing organization staff, should review a list of' 
prospective worksites, select a sufficient number and initiate any permit 
or.other applications necessary to make these sites ready for operations. 
Once these sites have been selected and approved, the construction manager 
.can develop a rough production schedule and identify the necessary tools, 
materials and supplies. Secure storage or warehouse space must be obtained 
for these articles, as well . At thi;&- time, staff should also settle on a 
system for contrblling inventories of these physical assets, since they are 
prone to "walk" away from all construction or storage sites. 

It is .important to identify a good start-up worksite that will 
accommodate several ^training crews. Staff may choose the warehouse for 
materials in^ which the initial crews can build tool racks and stprage 
areas. Or they may choose the project administrative headquarters, where 
tanporary (or permanent) office dividers and wal 1 s can be built and 
painted. Or they may select a large unoccupied dwelling to be guttled and 
rehabilitated, 
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TPANSITION FROf^» FLAMMING TO OPERATIONS 
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Whitevec the choice, the ficst worksite is critical. On this site, 
- participants will be oriented to the project, the work rules and the safety 
Issues'. Here the participants will learn some basic skills such as 
•measuring and hammering; they' will first' handle the tools of the trades. 
The participants and the crew chief will meet each other here, and here 
payroll, timekeeping and other program procedures can slowly lose their 
mystery. All of these activities will give the work crews a slight 
headstart on productivity (and they are imperative before beginning work on 
owner-occupj ed. ,cMfe„vlQJii.tlQn-*niJ/ea]!tolzati.on .jworks i tes ) . - - 

. Selecting and Scheduling Staff 

This is* next on the transition agenda* The unions and work providing 
agencies will be asked to provide^ lists 6f qualified and interested 
journeymen* These crew chiefs are the heart and soul of both the training 
and production missions of the project, and a great deal of care should go 
into their selection. 

Unions representing trades to be taught will recommend journeymen to 
project administrative staff, and some bri.ef but definitive guidelines 
should be followed: ^ 

0 The ideal crew ^ chief will have considerable experience in the 
^ trade (some journeymen recommend at least 10 year's experience, 
including apprenticeship), and some involvement in the union 
beyond membership is helpful. In 'the Atl^ta VICt site, for 
example, the VICI foreman had, during his own apprenticeship, 
.been named Apprentice of the Year. He was known throughout the 
rank-and-file of his local and had some influence, therefore, 
which he. could" use on VICI's behalf. In another instance, ^a 
Broward County VICI journeyman served cis a union ^delegate and 
chaired a District Council committee. He played a strong role in 
apprenticeship placements and"" in setting up apprentices+iip 
qualifying examinations for VICI trainees. " 

0 HeVshe^ill have an interest in teaching and working with yputh^ 
and a willingness to work in an unusual program demanding a great 
^ ' deal of creativity. 

0 He/she seeks a change of pace from the straight "eight-for ejght" 
(eight hours of work for eight hoi/rs of pay— the union ethos). 

This is nat always typical of the union "membership in the construction 
trades. But this type of crew chief can be founds with the help of the 
union hierarchy, the work providing organizations and other contacts 
available to the project staff. ^ 

Some union business agents may see the project as an ideal place for 
some of their hard-to-employ and problem journeymen, those craftsmen who 
find it difficult to hold a Job in the competitive labor-market. Program 
operators must develop careful screening and interviewiM procedures for 
prospective- crew chief Si to ensure that they are well-stnted to this kind 
of project. . 
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An effective method for selecting the crew- chiefs is to form an 
interview panel consisting of representatives from the, work provider, 
unions and delegate agency staff. "This panel can ascertain^ whether ^he 
persons^'Who apply for crew chief po§itions are able to fill the vital 
^positions being created for them. The project director must, however, have 
finjil hiring authority. ^ / 

Once the journeymen have been hired, then, an effective orientation^ 



^}rocess^a51^^t3^e-l^evFTx^^^ Since most oTThe crew chiefs will 

come directly from the trades, it is important . to orient them to the 
peculiarities of CETA and' its concommitant bureaucracies. It is also 
important to lay the groundwork for their role as instructors and trainersT) 
Planners may choose to turn to the local schools or teachers' colleges for 
pre-prT)gram and in-service staff development. This may also be handled by 
hiring instructors from union apprentice programs to "train the trainers" 
in lesson planning, assessment, assigning homework, reading materials and 
the like., fhis reinforces' the notion that .the crew chiefs are hired to 
inculcate knowledge and skills, not just to serve as straw bosses. 

The transition period is no less important than the planning period 
and, in fact, wil 1 —if. badly han^lled— turn out to be the rocks on which the 
ship is scuttled. During these start-up weeki, managers must monitor the 
program with particular diligence and must be 
on to abort practices which, unchecked, would 

Management Staff . 



jprepared to intervene early 
seriously damage the model. 



Implementing and managing a construction training project are 
particularly demanding in that they require in-depth knowledge of both CETA. 
and the skilled trades, "^e program's two-dimensional purpose directs the 
project's management functrons. EachVICI site in the national demonstra- 
tion acknowledged these qjal management needs by appointing staff with Dne 
or- the other set of compe^ncies to the positions, of the project director 
and deputy director. 

One Senior staff person must be competent in construction trades 
management. This entails: 

; . . ' 

understanding the responsibilities of personnel - involved in. the 
construction trades, from journeymen to architect to apprentices 
to sybcpntractors; 

having a firm grasp of the construction process from planning to 
building permits to final inspection; 

knowing construction logistics to assure that crews, materials 
ai^d worksites are efficiently sgieduled; 

having familiarity with the apprenticeship proce'ss so that a 
training program can be designed within the production schedule. 

Another senior staff position must be occupied by* an individual sKilled in 
employment and training. Competencies to be sought include: 
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a thorough grasp of CETA el igibil ity, -intake, reporting, and 
fiscal management; 

knowledge of other service ^institutions and a track record of 
being able to establish cooperative relationships with them; 

an understanding of the dynamics of education jand tra^^^^^^ 




ability to fSsnd and develop jobs and market the projects to 
employers. ^ j 

Advisary Board 

V 

The fonnation of an active, agressive and ongoing advisory board is a 
natural outgrowth of the planning task force and the links forged during 
the. planning stages of the program. The advisory board is made of 
individuals who are instrumental in. the development of the project and will 
continue to have a mutual interest in the program's successful operation. 
AIT too often, the links made during the planning sitages become non- 
. Afunctional once the grant process has ended. Project operators lose 
valuable technical assistance and cooperation between the project and the 
participating institutions deteriorates.* This can only hinder the 
project's progress.' 

Each of the actors who would eventually majje up the advisory board haS' 
an interest in the pro^ject. The unions, for instance, see it as a means of 
, placing union journeymen into permanent jobs. The union and trade 
associations know that the program .can identify youth with proven interests 
and work histories for entrance into apprenticeship programs.. The. work 
providers' interest gives- jise to an inherent t:oncern: while the work 
provider is eager ^to havie labar that the program provides, it is also ^eery 
of inferior workmanship -and crew misbehavior which might, endanger its 
mission with the public. A strong advisory board can be instrumental in 
identifying necessary tools, safety procedures, skill progression outlines 
and crew schedules. It may also be heTpful-in interviewing crew chiefs and 
project staff and passing on recommendations to* the prime. x 

A recommended procedure would be that the advisory brard be formally 
establshed before programs operations begin. Membership might include the 
business managers of the involved union locals, af contractor, a repre- 
^ sentative of a national trade association, directors of the work providing 
agencies, appprenticeship program coordinators, a State Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship Training representative, and the model's program administrator, 
assistant administrator and prime sponsor planner. To fonnalize the board 
and add significance, each member might receive an appointment letter from 
the chief elected official. 

A formal agenda format should be established for the meetings and 
minutes taken to facilitate continuity and follow-up. Specific and 
.detailed reports from the project df rector, assistant director and other 
^ key representatives should occupy a prominent position on the agenda. 
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While an advisory board has no authority to set poVicy, it should be 
encouragfed to recomipend program' improvements and to offer solutions to 
problems. For instance, the board, concerned over the wide guTf existing 
between ' the -supportive atmosphere of the model and the non-supportive, 
hard-nosed structure of a typical construction site, may recommend policies 
designed to foster a "world-of-work atmospherej including strict en- 
forcement of attendance regulations, an emphasis on production after a 
short period *in the program, rotation of crew chiefs to give participants 
the opportunity to work under supervisors of varying personalities and work 
philosophies, and regular follow-up of program graduates at their jobs. 
The advisory board may also, be instrumental in resolving conflict among the 
recruitment and ' rfeferral organizations, and in the development of some 
sophisticated management techniques. In some cases, it may become actively 
involved in the placement process. 

A well-rounded advisory board can be a vital source of remedies for 
many, operations ills> for^ problems in securing worksites, subcontractor 
scheduling, leads for and actual job placement, or interpretatioaAOf state 
rules regarding youth employment in hazardous settings. A strong^working 
advisory board is critical in ensuring that the model meets its training, 
plac'^ment and copiunity improvement objectives. 

Payroll and Timekeeping 

Payrl)ll and timekeeping procedures followed by the project should, as 
closely as possible, reflect practices on construction sites. They also 
§hould "simultaneously adhere to pertinent regulations and- meet internal 
program* needs. A well organized payroll/ timekeeping system is a -necessary 
prerequisite for the wage il^eentive system proposed in this model. ^ 

In organizing a suitable system, program managers shdu^d first assess 
the payroll requirements of the governing organization and then ascertain 
what latitude tHey have in exercising options. Program operators should 
develop a system whch also wil.l educate the participants. That is, crew 
members should understand timekeeping and payment methods used throughout 
their enrol Iment. , ^ 

Payfoll seems most efficient when the responsibility is delegated to 
one individual (with at least one other person .able- to do payroll in the 
absence of the primary individual).! Of .course, in all recordkeeping and 
payr^oll procedures, the prime sponsor] and th^ program administration should 
ensure against maKeasance and/oj errorV 

A critical element in recordyfg participants'/ hours is maintaining a 
precise and objective system, the rules of which are understood ancMigreed 
to by participants and staff. In program^ where work is centralized at 'one 
or two sites, ^ tirpeclock should^ be installed. Where sites are di\^rsed 
and a timeclock is not -practical , crew , chiefs must maintain accltrate 
Records and log precisely the hours worked by^ each trainee. . It^y be 
useful to require that attendance be reporte^to the program/s adminis- 
trative assistant by 9:00 a.m., which allows time to maintain and adjust 
central attendance records and individual time sheets. Not only is an 
early deadline essential for payroll purposes, but it also alerts support 
staff to their clients* attendance,- making appropriate follow-up possiJ)le. 
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The -recordkeeper shouTd maintain an- individual, file 'for each, par- 
ticipant, including a W-.4 form, payroll activation form, a record of wage 
intreases, and records of sick, time and weekly time sheets. In order to 
minimize problems' regarding pay and hours, a double verification system is 
recommended; the time sheet is signed at the end of a. work week by the crew 
mem^ r and the crew chief, showing agreement to the , actual -hours worked 
ana/or compensated by sic.k time. On the following payday when the check is 
received for .the previous week's hours, the crew member and the, crew chief 
again should sign the time sheet verifying the wages paid. It/is helpful 
to include on the time sheet the formula used for computing wages. The- 
hourly wage is filled in, multiplied by the hours worked, to equal'' the 
gross amount. Deductions are listed and subtracted^ to equal the net amount 
of the paycheck. ' I ^ ' 

The actual method used to distribute checks may have to conform. to 
central administrative guidelines. However, one good system Vhich 
maintains accountability and enhances communications and problem solving is 
to hav^ all .crews report to the program • off ice where each- journeyman 
distributes crew members' checks. The recordkeeper is available to answer 
questions and make corrections which will be rectified in the subsequent 
week's check. 

To recapitulate, then, the following princi[>les will ensure smooth 
operation of a payroll' system: ^ • 

P^iy^trainee and supervisors on a set schedule' and see. that checks 
accurately reflect documents submitted by the program. 

o 

Centralize payroll responsibilities to avoid unnecessary^ con- 
fusion (making sure that at least one other person is abl§ to 
manage the system duriog the primary person's ab^«i?fe). 

' — Keep accurate records, showing the exact hours worked, wages paid 
and signatures obtained verifying accuracy. 

* — Make sure that indivlrluals responsible for recording^ hours worked 
,are ava.ilable during the disbursement period for questions .and 
corrections. 

Be certain that all program participants understand payroll 
procedures, and can transfer that working knowledge to full-time 
employment. ( 

Use a timed ock^wherever possible. 

Distribute p^checks at the close of the working day. 

A sample trainee time carji appears in the Appendix. • 

' f ,. ' • 

a 

Subcontract Management , . ' - * 

Unless the project , staff includes members of all trades involved in 
project work, the' project w^ll have to hire sut^contractors. Sihce sub- 
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contractors are business people, their orientation will be to look at work 
in terms of a profits This is not a negative, but only a different 
orientation "from a youth training project, where training goals must be 
balanced with production goals. Subcontractors must be made aware of the 
project's goals. Project staff may elect to offer an orientation session 
to all prospective subcontractors. This orientation will familiarize 
subcontractor^ with CETA and with the project's* goals of training, 
employment and community improvements. The staff may also invite sub- 
contractoVs to visit a worksite and to meet with the foreman. 

Publicly^funded programs are notorious for the amount of paperwork and 
documentation they require, and many good subcontractors may be reluctant 
to get involved because of the paperwork. Subcontractors will probably be 
required to submit detailed bills. Some are .not accustomed to doing 
detailed .paperwork and may not do this welL In order to ensure that 
relationships with contractors are smooth, it is important at the beginning 
to tell them exactly what kinds and how much paperwork, documentation or 
fonns may be required. 

Samples of .complifeted fonns and a specific list of procedures tDsfollow 
are helpful to the subcontractors. Any clerical assistance project 
administrators can provide to the subcontractors will als<T help. This 
assistance could be typing estimates and/or bills, photocopying and 
assuring that the subcontractors have an adequate supply of any fonns 
required. ^ ' . , 

Since the project's work will rarely be the only, work a subcontractor 
hasO*h€duling his services can be a problem. It is important to set up a 
system in which the subcontractor contacts project staff regularly in order 
to clarify schedules. If such a system is not established, scheduling 
problems may develop, resulting in frustration for the project and the 
suBcoTitractor. In order to prevent scheduling problems, subcontractors 
should ^be given a general outline of work at the outset so they know when 
they are 1 finely to be needed. ^ pattern of regular contact should be 
established. 



Since the* project will most likely. employ union journeymen as super- 
-visors for training youth, the project should, y/here possible, use union 
subcontractors. If this is not done, problems between the project's own 
union employees and the subcontractors can result. Problems with the 
unions participating can also occur. If unions from which subcontractors 
come are not infonned -about the training program's structure, they may have 
objections to their members working on ajjpb where there are non-union 
employees (i.e., youth trainees). This type of conflict can be prevented 
by clarifying in advance what type of work will have to be subcontracted. 

Unions from which subcontractors will come can be informed about the 
program, assured that it has the support of the unions which provide 
journeymen and asked to provide a list. of union finns which they would 
recommend as subcontractors. In some cases, these unions may be persuaded 
to encourage union subcontractors to take some of the trainees with them 
wh^n they do work for. the project. This is beneficial to the project and 
to\the subcontractors. It provides more exposure fpr the trainees, and it 
also reduces the subcontractor's costs. 





Contractors not -accustomed to working with public agencies— and used 
to being paid in full upon completing a job— may become disgruntled if they 
are not paid promptly. And, since public agencies are often very slow in 
making- payfflB|ts, such problems arise frequently. This can be prevented if 
the project payment system is explained to all subcontractors at the 
beginning. Project management can explain the basis on which it receives 
payment from prime sponsors and -work providers. For example, many prime 
. sponsors and public work providing agencies make payments to projects once 
each month. .If the project receives payment monthly, it could set up a 
monthly disbursement system for each subcontractor. 

Make clear to subcontractors what priorities, are set for payment in 
the event that "cash flow" temporarily halts. For example, subcontractors 
should know that, in the event of a cash-flow crisis, wages are paid first, 
benefits second. Suppliers third, and subcontractors fourth. Then, when a 
cash-flow crisis does occur, subcontractors can be told' when they may 
expect to receive payment. 

In general, if subcontractor systems are established early and good 
communication maintained, most problems can be prevented and those that do 
occur can be managed with a minimum of disruption to project operations. 



Procuring Materials and Supplies y" 

Since each prggram is unique due to local needs and characteristics, 
program management procedures may differ greatly. Most projects, however, 
have responsibility for and controls over construction materials used, and 
all projects at least engage in some form of purchasing of essential 
supplies. This function can be difficult, requiring compliance wUh local 
purchasing guidelines and a large amount of staff time. 

In New Haven, the work providing agencies were designated by contract 
as the units responsible for all the ordering, purchasing, delivery of and 
payment for construction materials-. This removed from the local VICI-^ 
program the "burden of maintaining a cash flow payment system. But it also 
removed from VICI managers needed control so New Haven enacted an agreement 
with the work providers which allowed VICI staff to directly order supplies 
for which the work providers would later pay. Each work providing agency 
had designated staff «?ith responsibility for this operation. When a work 
project was scheduled, the VICI assistant administrator, the journeyman to ^ 

^ whom the project was assigned and the staff person from the work providing 

agency compile<l a complete list of all materials necessary for the job. 
The work providing agency called the order into a vendor and set a schedule 
for delivery. Upon delivery, the journeyman signed the receipt, ^which was 
then sent" to the work provider for payment. If a work order needed 
revision, it had to be approved by the work providing, agency and the VICI* 
assistant administrator. Lists of additional rtiaterials were compiled and 
sent to the work provider, who orderd the supplies. Delays usually arise 
only when the designated vendor was either out of stock or could not 
promise to deliver on tipie. *In the latter case, when prompt delivery was 
essential to ongoing production, the VICI van picked up and, delivered 
materials. In some instances, depending on the urgency "of the rfequest, the 

'X . ^work providing agency allowed VICI staff to order supplies directly from 
"the vendors without prior consultation. 

X K 
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The relationship between the project and its vendors is crucial, and 
every effort must be made to assure full and smooth communication. Like 
subcontractors, the vendors may be reluctant to deal with government- funded 
projects because of the ext;ensive paperwork and the lethargic payment 
process. It is important to meet with prospective vendors to explain the 
project goals, describe the processes for ordering, billing, and payment 
^and establish a process for obtaining telephone price quotations v(vendors 
are usually unwilling to quote -prices over the phone until they are 
familiar with the prospective purchasers). Miny vendors will only 
guarantee prices for thirty days; with the estima'ting and ordering that 
occur, telephone access is frequently a must. 

The process for storing and distributing equipment and materials will 
again reflect the policies of each city. Each non-consumable item (i.e., 
tool or equipment) should be tagged or engraved with a serial number prior 
to placement in the field. The local project staff person responsible for 
' the equipment should list for each item purchased a description, purchase 
date, purchase or billing number, serial number and a flow chart which 
accurately describes the movement and placement of that specific item. 

The method for the purchase or consumable supplies must take into 
account still other factors. Initial amounts and grades of materials will 
be determined by the jobs' written specifications, blueprints or oral 
directions. All parties should agree on the particulars and on price 
limitations. In addition, the vendors* reputations, the available supplies 
and the ability to insure on-time delivery should be known when an order is 
placed. Copies of all bills and materials and delivery orders should be 
kept. While it is essential to know, from the first estimate of a given 
job, the exact materials necessary, this list will undoubtedly be revised 
to reflect diversity of crew members' skills and changes in job specifica- 
tions. 

At' an cfccupied residence undergoing rehabilitation, the project staff 
must limit delivery of a large material order to avoid dislocating the 
resident. This also pertains to jjnoqcupied units which are susceptible to 
theft or vandalism. Control over amounts of materials stored, will limit 
frustrating waste, j+towever, managers must also insure that there are 
always supplies on Ttand sufficient to keeping the participants on the 
program's work project schedule. 



The Permit and Inspection Process 

In order to protect the public interest, municipalities require that 
anyone seeking to construct or improve a residential dwelling must obtain a 
permit to do so. Before granting the' permit, a municipality will want to 
be shown that the proposed construction or ipiprovement conforms to the 
regulations specified in zoning, fire, housing and building codes. . After 
the municipality is satisfied and the requisite permits are granted, its 
agents will conduct a series of inspections to assure that the construction 
is proceeding \n accordance with the permit and building plans. 

The zoning ordinances regulate the use of land and buildings, 
specifically as to type of occupancy (residential, commercial or indus- 
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trial), density (number of families per building, number of dwellings per 
acre), and location of the building on* the property (minimal size of front, 
side and rear yards). The housing code specifies acceptable room size, 
toilet and bath facilities, window space, ventilation, and supply of heat 
and hot v^ter, in order to assure a habitable dwelling. The building cbde 
specifie'#1:he minimum acceptable building materials and design ^ecessary to 
. assure the structural and size integrity of a given dwelling. The 
.electrical, plumbing and heating codes form subsections of the building 
code and contain the specifications necessary to assure safety and 
integrity in these areas. 

The Rgrmit ad inspection processes are rigorous and unforgiving. I^he 
building department of a typical municipality is frequently understaffed 
and plans submitted for examination are frequently backlogged. The permit 
processes for moderate to complex plans can easily take months. Therefore, 
it is fncumbent upon an agency doing gut rehabilitation or emergency home 
repairs to establish a strong and effective link at the commissioner level 
. of the municipal building agency and with the plan examiner. 

In general, the prdject management agency is responsible for obtaining 
a building permit. To facilitate the permit process, 'the prime or the 
delegate agency mtght itself successfully apply for and obtain a license as 
a general or home improvement contractor. In most cases, this is rela- 
tively simple to do. However, electrical, plumbing; and heating permits 

' can only be obtained by contractors licensed in these -areas. Therefore, if 
the managers of the project are subcontracting these mechanical systems, 
the responsibility for obtaining these pennits rests with the sub- 
contractor. In most cases, the type of dwelling being rehabilitated will 
affect the permit and inspeption process. In some mun'icipal ities, plans 
for single and two-family dwellings x:an be put through a "one-step" 
examination process where a plan examineir-technician conducts the review in 

•a single sitting, with a final sign-off by the supervisory plan examiner. 
In these cases, pennits can be obtained in a single day. In other 
instances^appl ications for rehabilitation of ^ngle and two-family 
dwellings require less detailed plans--for example single line archi- 
tectural drawings, rather than double line plans. In some cases, cost is a 
detennining factor in the permit process. For example, in Philadelphia, 
electrical pennits must be obtained if a new service is being brought into 
the dwelling or if the iotal of n^tjerials cost exceeds $100. If an 
electrical emergency home repair can be brought in for less than $100, 'then 
neithejf the permit nor the concommitant inspection is required. J^he permit 
and Inspection processes become much more rigorous when fhe^umber of 
living units exceeds two. ' 

Some munci pal i ties may require pennits for demolition work done by 
contractors. They may further require^that the contractor be bonded and 
• insured. It is unlikely that prime sponsors will obtain such^ bonding and 
licensing. In the Milwaukee VICI demonstration project, plar>ners learned 
that homeowners may obtain demolition pennits in their own homes for work 
done on their property. 

If not adequately handled, the pennit and inspection processes can 
easily disrupt the inception or completion of wark. One cannot emphasize 
. enough the need to thoroughly understand botlTthe agencies and the re- 
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quirements involved. If an effective \link is forged with the muncipal 
building agency and if the personnel involved understand the goals and 
methods of the project, then this department can be an effective ally. If 
they do not, the building and inspection agency can be *a real barrier to 
success. Planners are ^urged to involve a representative of the local 
permit and inspection agency (or agencies) to sit on the proje Vs advisory 
board. - • , 

j 

Typically the pennfft and inspection process will be as follows: 
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step I 



Step II 



Step 



III 



Step IV 



The. Penult and Inspection Process 



Determine that th,e use proposed for the property does 
not violate the zoning code. If t>iere is no change in 
use (that is, if the house, ^or example, Qnce 
renovated, will remain as the single or two-family 
dwelling it was prior to renovation), then there- should 
be no problem in receiving approval from the zoning 
department. On the other hand, if there is. to be an 
addition to the building, or if the dwelling is being 
converted from a two-family dwelling, or into a retail 
store, then lengthy^ hearing and appeal processes are to 
be expected. ' Therfore, the lead time required for 
obtaining a permit increases dramatically. Cities in 
the national VICI demonstration chose not to tackle 
worksites where changes in zoning would be required. 



rnce the proposed construction or rehabilitation is 
deemed to conform with the zoning ordinance, the fire 
and housing sections review the plans. The fire unit 
will review the property plans for proper access, exit 
and fire' alarm systems. In most cities, single and 
two-family dwellings do not need the review and 
approval of the fire unit. The housing unit will 
review the plans for habitability, as described above. 

If the plans are approved at this stage, they are 
forwarded .,to the- building (sometimes called the 
construction) unit, where a detailed structural review 
is undertaken. This department, determines that the 
fire rating of all and. other proposed construction 
materials satisfies the code, that 'stairways are not 
pitched too precipitously, that floor and roofing 
materials are* sufficient for the load. 



is Secured, a 
the permit and, 
agency to it^ 



pnce approval by the building unit 
building penriit is issued, A copy of 
plans are forwarded -by the municipal 
inspection division, which will then assign an 
inspector to monitor the construction or rehabilitation 
to -see that it conforms to the plans and building 
permit. The inspector will require advancp notifi- 
cation of the completion of various 'construction phases 
in order to schedule) inspections. For example, tie will, 
want to inspect the electrical wiring, plumbing system 
and heating ducts prior to having the walls closed in, 
and therefore will not ^permit construction to continue 
past this point'until he is satisfied 'that the work 
done conforms to the plans and permit. .Finally, once 
the construction or rehabilitation ts completed, a 
final inspection Is conducted and the building receiv 
a certificate of occupancy. 
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The Construction Process 



Guttfng and rehabilitating a building comprises a complex process that 
requires thoroughly planned manpower and materials resources. Following is 
,a brief outline of the construction process as it will unfold at "most sites 
(refer also to the accompanying chart). 

The first step is to obtain a list' of properties which are suitable 
for renovation. These properties are reviewed for feasibility as re- 
habilitation sites, primarily on the basis of structural irrtegrity and a 
location that is accessible by public transportation. Sometimes decisions 
'about which rehabilitations to undertake are best based in large part on 
the surrounding community. Re^habilitatioft of one unit on a deteriorating 
block may not be .fruitful. Operators may want to target to improving 
blocks or blocks in target areas for other government programs. 

Any building should have sound exterior walls and framing; otherwise 
it is better demolished. The next step in the feasibility study is to 
determine whether the building and its proposed use conform to the zoning 
ordinance and building codes. This step should also include an examination 
of alternative uses for the building. . 

Next, the project architect develops the preliminary drawings, floor 
plans that include detailed measurement of the building and a tentative 
layout of each room. From these drawings, the architect can make rough 
cost estimates for materials, supplies and subcontractor services. The 
project now has all the information necessary to arrive at a final set of 
p]ans. If the proposed work can be accomplished within the budget 
available, then the construction plans can proceed. If the project exceeds 
the budget, the plans will have to be changed. 

i. 

The* architect then develops a set of working plans. These form the 
actual construction documents which will guide the construction manager to 
theilayout of the^rooms, location of partitions, placement of plumbing and 
heating fixtures, dimension of staircases, an.d all other pertinent 
information. The plans- contain specifications regarding the minimim 
quality of material to be Osed and provide al 1 • prospective subcohtrac£ors 
(e.g., electrical, cement, roof, etc.) with the infonnation necessary for 
them to prepare bids. 

At this point*, appliccrtions for building permits can be filed ^nd 
construction schedules can be developed. The development of construction 
schedules is a yery serious undertaking, for it is during this process that 
the concept of skill [wrogression becomes important. In the model, certain 
events along the path to project completion must occur either in concert or 
in sequence. . Materials and labor have to be well coordinated in order for 
work to proceeds^n time. In the construction busirress, the saying "time is 
money" is particularly relevant. A construction planner must have a 
thorough understanding of lead times required to procure materials, 
equipment and subcontractors. 

Once the pennits are 'obtained and the constructfon schedule estab- 
lished, the actual demolition and rebuilding process can begin. The 
construction manager now removes his plannifig hat an6 dons his expeditor 
cap (a\foott)all helmet may be more appropriate). The role of the expeditor 
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The Construction Process 

Step I foreman (head journeyman, etc.) obtains from >work 
provider a list of available worksites. 

Foreman determines their suitability to VICI based on: 

structural integrity; 
access ibil i ty by publ ic trans- 
. portation; . 

\ conformance to building codes 
and zonj!^ ordinances. 

Foreman chooses the woVksite. 

Step II ArdKitect, prepares preliminary drawings, including 
rough floor plans and room layouts. 

From these drawings, foreijiefi (or estimator, etc.) will 
roughly estimate costs of the job. 

If this falls within budget, staff will proceed with 
working construction plans. If job exceeds budget, 
J architect must revise preliminary plans. 

Step III Final plans are drawn up, including job specifications, 
materials lists, and all information needed by sub-, 
contractors.. 

* , 
step IV File for any necessary building permitsv 

Step V Develop construction schedules, for each aspect of job 
and for each crew. 

Step VI When Steps I-V are complete, begin the actual con- 
struction work on this site. 

-. ■ ■ A 
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is to remove barriers* so that constructiorr events can occur on schedule. 
He has to Choreograph a complex 'group pf actors including suppl ifers, 
participants,' Inspectors and subcontractors. He has to arbitrate disputes 
and Interpret plans, arrange payment or credit for materials and services 
and negotiate with inspectors. The expediting role is vital in the 
completion of the project on schedule and within budget. 



Using Program Information as V^anagement Tool i 

Weekly reports on participants' progress/ work value calculations, 
estimates of job costs, fiscal repbrts--all >these provide for the vital 
day-to-day insight into the health and effectiveness of the project and the 
participants. The major elements of -^tu information management and 
accountability system are described below. Any of these elements can be 
incorporated into a new program, where deemed important or. useful. Because, 
of t\)e complexity and ambitiousness of the model, information and its use 
are more critical than under more basic efforts. 

For each parti-cnpant, individualized progress information Should be 
gath6i;ed on attenda)ice, job skills, diltsjjpline, wage pnogressions, etc. A 
fom oestgned for this purpose in the vKi project is provided in the 
Appendix. A weekly/monthly progress report should measure program 
performance on several fronts. Taken individually, it should mark a 
trainee's achievement of skill levels and mastery of specific tasks. It 
should also -report the trainee's attendance and punctual ity, his or her 
behavior, wage increases earned or the reasons they have been denied. 
Regular review of this infonnation will enable supervisors to assess a 
trainee's progress and will signal to a counselor or job coach any- 
problems. 

Progress reports received in-^mnfiber will give other clues to ^the 
health of the program. Managers will want to pay special attention, for 
example, to a set of^eports in which all trainees received the highest— or 
the lowest— job pfrfonnance ratings, so that they can review with * 
journeymen the eyafuation system, job assignments, etc. They will note 
too, a set of reports wliich shows wage increases for trainees with repeated 
absences and lateness. 



A careful analysis of\^progress reports will infomi the program 
management about the growth oKeach participant's job skills and develop- 
ment. Analysis of this infonnation yill also provide important ' insights 
into the supervisory skills, and habits of the crew chiefs. 

Of egual importance- to the personal progress of trainees is the actual 
productivity of the proj,ect. Measuring productivity is , difficult, but 
feasible»/as long as some basic infonnation is obtained. Productivity's 
• primarilVv a measure of the value of work as compared to the costs df 
getting the work done: i.e., output vs. input. The input consists <7f 
labor (participants and crew chiefs), expendable materials and supplies, 
tools, subcontractor services and management. The cost of each of these is 
. obtainable if a good cost accounting system is established. The labor 
costs should be^ broken out on the weekly/monthly participant progress 
report. The materials and subcontractors costs will be obtained from a job 
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cost summary prepared the project accounting unit which shows^ all 

materials anpl sfrvices allocated to each worksite. Cost of tools for the 

duration of the project should be prorated for each worksite. Adding the 

labor, expendable material, subcontractor and tool costs -gives a figure for 

the total cost of project input. Refer to the sample forms in the 
Appendix. - . . • 

The value *of the output is determined by estimating 'the charge a 
private contractor* would bid to complete the same work. Then, setting up a 
simple ratio between the private contractor's bid (output) and the cost to 
, the project to do the work, will give' a f^ir measure of tKfe productivity of 
the project. Productivity will ebb and flow as skilled participants 
graduate and are* replaced by uninitiated enrollees. However, some re- 
finement of the basic input-versus-output comparison will provide more 
sophisticated and useful management information, as well a? documentation 
of output for the work providing agency. For example, the ratio of- labor 
costs to expendable materials cost should change as the trainee becomes 
more proficient. The ratio of participant' labor to crew chief labor should 
change as participants become more reliable and attendance improve-' ' 

. .Managers will want to monitor the costs of work projects, to asdertain 
a number of things about the program. Most obviously, good cost estimating 
*iir enable the manager to enhance the accuracy of fiscal projections— 
e^g. , how much will this project drain the budget? How mach will this job 
cost as compared to another job? Does the amount of, skills training 
involved -justify the materials and supplies outlay? But the cost estimates 
may also, when monitored' in tandem with other program management in- 
formation^ provide the program man'ager with i/sight into other aspects of 
the program. Are more complex jobs being mne which require more pro- 
f icieiicy ' from trainees? Have journeymen adequately planned tasks and 
projects? Does the project as a whole continue to satisfy a primary 
objective of producing valuable, tangible community improvements? 

The procedures followed by a project to estimate and report work costs 
will vary according to the job Ttein^ done. If a job has a set of blue- 
prints and specifications, cosjAestimat^ng is simplified, since the 
materials needed are spelled out iTT^etail . If 'blueprints and specifi-. 
cations are not submi-tted, the task then becomes arduous and more complex 
%ince staff must try to present-a~^'sual picture of how the task will be 
constructed, determine within reason the amount of material to be used, and 
allow for the over- run of materials cost (wh*i^h is more often the rule than 
the exception) ► . - , 

There are several methods one can use to determine and evaluate the 
general, cost of a job and its cost effectiveness. One approach is pre- 
printed forms used/to estimate labor cost of crews and supervisors along 
wiih^ materials costs. The cost of labor is predetermined, based on prjesent 
salary levels, while materials and supply'.costs are set after consultation 
with various local vendors or suppliers who quote the price figures. This 
is generally done every thirty days since manufacturers will not^ commit 
themselves for a longer peciod of time. Cost is also determined ^y 
quantity parchased and time of purchase. Bulk purchasing often resultsjn 
a two to eight percent price reduction.; ^ \ 
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' The availability of an item will at times be a more important' factoV 
than cost. For example, if you are required to wait 60-90 days for an item 
from a supplier who sells it at one price, it may make sense to buy from a 
supplier who charges more but can deliver in 30 days, thereby increasing 
your materials cosAs, even by five or ten percent, while not delaying the 
job. * ' ^ 

After a job has been completed, it is necessary to determine the 
actual costs. Staff should review ^trainees' time cards and daily 
attendance records to determine actual job cost versus estimates, ta 
determine if a particular job has been cost-effective, to see what, ir 
anything, can be done to reduce the cost of similar jobs in the future, and 
to be used as a reference for' further estimating. 

Several factors dn wreak havoc with cost estimating and reporting. 
"Change orders"' frequently cause alterations. A change.order is submitted 
in writing by a contractor, citing revisions of the ori^ginal contract which 
are necessary in^ order to carryyout the original intent.. It will cite 
>^alterations in specifications of costs of materials and labor and of time. 
Change orders invariably mean lengthened work time. While they may arise 
from unsatisfactory work performance , or misinterpretation of blueprints, 
they can also arise from incorrect blueprints or a revision of plan as 
^determined by the architect or homeowner, ^^e-constructi on meetings are 
the vehicle used to air these differences and recommend changes that 
ultimately effect a cost overrun of a particular job.^ 

The other factor that will play an important role in the success or 
failure of a job is the overhead charged to a job. Several yardsticks 
should be used in determining adequate overhead: 1) past payment record of 
agency, company or individual owner; 2) method of payment— partial payment 
when job is one-half completed, or 80-90 percent payment when work is 
finished with retention of 10-20 percent for six months to determine if 
structural defects have occurred; and 3) number of staff persons needed to 
effectively supervise and mortitor the job from start to finish including 
office staff. Overhead is generally considered to be 15-20 percent of the 
total job cost. ' - 
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Cost Estimate Considerations 



/ Cost Estima^Factors: 

0 . Labor cost 
0 Material cost 
0 Rental fee 

0 Insurance . 
0 Sub-contract fee: If Surveyor; 2) Architect; and 3) 

License fee - ' 

0 Building permit 

0 Utility fee . , - 

0 Site preparation ,§ 

Material and Supply Factors: 

o" Direct purchase (frpm manufacturer) 
0 Indirect purchase (from local vendor) 
0 Bulk vs. minimum purchase 
0 Type oif* grade of material 

0 Material and supply method of payment, cash and carry, 

thirty days or open account 
0 Seasonal purchase, low production period vs. high 

production period 
0 Purchase of discontinued stock 

Post RecorfLijig: 

0, Review an?i record total labor time and cost 

0 Record total material used 

0 Update change in m^erial and supply cost 

* 0 Record total Tod cost including sub-contract work 

0 ' Record completion of punch list 

0 Verify and sign off of cdnstruction waiver 
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Fiscal Managernent 



The fiscal management of this kind of project must confront--as does 
the managemenrt of any complex^ progriim--accounting for funds from, nainy 
sources, spent 1n many different cat-egories. An accounting system besed 
upon accrual accounting, with flexibility to provide information on a cash 
basils is a necessity in monitoring the profram^s f-^sca1 status.. An outline 
of one system follows:^ , ^ - — - 

A fiscal unit accountant, a^ter receiving instructions and 
prograa assumptiojis from the model planner , develops a detailed 
budget. This budget is then broken down on a monthly basis and 
the planned expenditures b/ individuaT line item and overall cost 
categories (Administrative Pool, Participant Wages and Fringes, 
Services, Market Suppliers, Training and Worksite Supervision) are, 
fed into the computer. , • ^^^ ^ v* '*^ 

Wheji the program begins operation, vouchers are prepared by cost 
category and line item. An^entry i^s' made on the books and data 
sheets as payments are made. 

A computer printout of all expenditures i^ developed each month 
an^ is verified against the manual ledger. The expenditures are 
listed 'by line item withiYi -cost categories. The printout is 
broken* down into planned, actual, and accrued cost totals. 

The program platwier reviews the monthly printout and* determines 



if corrective^'action is needed in any of the cost categories. 



director 



to develop a 



The planner then meets .with the program 
plan to resolve the' problem.' 

Accounting systems are Lsually complex .because of the multiple funding 
sources and because of the necessity to retx^rd costs of^ each job sep- 
arately. In addition," each funding source will iiave its own fiscal report 
and voucher requirements. It i§ important to establish books and records 
which will illustrate income from each fundi ng* spurce and which will show 
expend! tures^accocding to budget line item for each funding source. • 

The simplest method of keeping track of al 1^ expenditures is to»develop 
a Chart of Accounts which identifies a specific accoui\t number* for" each 
item in the bu,dget. For example/ account number 1000 could represent 
administrative salaries, 1001 could represent fringe 
trative personnel , etc. Any expenditure in these 
charged against these account numbers for each budget 
type of sys'tem it is easy to accumulate totals at the 



benefits for adminis- 
areas would then be 
line item. With this 
end of each mor^Jh for 



internal reports and for fiscal reports to funding* agencies; 

Another area of fiscal recoVdkeepjng is purchasing systems. Personnel 
must be able to identify the materials purchased for each job anct the 
funding sourge to be charged. A^ "purchase s^^stem should include the 
following steps: ^ . * . , 
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^ Purchase orders should ALWAYS be used (see Appendix 'for 

^ examples). ^ | ' 

Each 'purchase order should include the job or jobs- for which the 
material is be-ing ordered. If material, for more than -one job is" 
' . being ordered on one purchase order, the items to be used on each 

.separate job should be identified*. * . • 

^ When the materials are delivered, the for^ati should check* the 
flelivery against the' purchase order andjaote any differences. 
• This will assure that only materials ^actually received will be 
paid Vor. - • , , * - 

~ . When /the bills are received, items^^iTled should be checked' 

• against, purchase orders. Check requests should-be prepared which 

• identify the job and the account number (Budget line item) to 
."which costs are befng charged. . ' ' 

If a good purchas^ng system is established, problems of accounting for 
expenditures by job should be/few and jeports for .various funding' sources 
should be simple to prepare. 



CHAPTER V; THE STAFF AND THE TRAINEES 



-Skills Training vs. Production 




The construction training project emphasizes both training and 
production,- and .this programmatic "split personality" may create a tension 
which' mQst be well-managed. This ttenslon may exist because the agency 
whdch^has contributed monies for mSterials and supplies~e.g. , a community 
development agency, a weatherization agency, or another work provider— 
legitimately- demands that the projett produce acceptable finished products. 
If^the community development agency responsible for refurbishiog low- income 
ouses cannot demonstrate '^to its constituency the improvement of these 
ouses, it does little good to say that a number of youngsters received 
construction training and got jobs. But this tension may also feed on the 
converse: those in the program responsible for training and placement may 
emphasize skills acquisition and proficiency to .the detriment of pro- 
' ductivity and- deadlines. Job coaches, for inS'tance, will say that it does 
just as little, good to point to finished houses if no youngsters have 
mastered skills and secured . employment. In either casfe, the program 
suffers. 

A successful model recognizes the importance of maintaining the 
training/production balance. It establishes to this end reasonable but 
full production and training schedules. One method is that certain 
trainees and . journeymen together with administrators determine that 
particular projects wtll be completed by given dates. They will also 
determine what skills will have to b^.learned in the process of accom- 
plishing such projects. By allowing persons from all quarters to share in 
this determination of program objectives, the manager assures that training 
goals and production goals receive attention. 

Proper pacing of both training and production is more important than a 
choice between one or the other. There should be a greater production as 
the trainees stay^ in the program longer and learn more skills. Keep in 
mind, of course, that when production demands mean that a crew moves to a 
new skill area, the training/production cj^e has to begin again: For 
example, if the crew/ doing basic carpentry, such . as rough framing and 
installation of sub-floors, moves on to more detailed carpentry, such as 
cabinetmaking and installation, tHe emphasis wj^ll be^for a time on training ^ - 
rather than production. 



Detennining,\^ether this balance is being maintained is helpedV 
•considerably by Jbne work valuation procedure explained in detail in> the 
Appendix. Determining the value of what has been' done and the cost of what 
it took to-.g^t it done (which includes materials, enrollees* time' and v/ages 
and supervisory time and wages) is an excellent tool for keeping track of 
the program's on-going effectiveness. ^ 



Staff Discip line and Problem-Solving - 

— — ' . ^ 

Personnel policies for staff, if drafted creatively, can make 
genuine tontribution to the ^"world-of-work" atmosphere the prpject seeks t9 
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establish. Most operating organizations will, have an agency personnel 
policy that governs employees, their benefits and responsibilities. These 
are quite flexible when compared to the personnel policies in force in the 
construction trades. 

Some VICI operators in the national demonstration--Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Milwaukee— signed the master agreement with the cooperating 
unions, establishing the union contract as the final document with regard 
to hours, pay, working conditions, and benefits for the crew chiefs. In 
effect, a different, and in many ways stricter, set of work rules is 
applied to the crew cTiiefs. TKey are not paid for sick time, holidays, 
time lost to weather and ^e like. They can also be dismissed for* one 
incident of tardiness or unexcused absence (though not all sites followed 
this practice). Participants, when they see journeymen accepting and 
adhering to work rules such as these, are getting a good .introduction to 
the real world. Staff should encourage the establishment of thes^e types of 
rules. 

One of the fundamental strengths of. the model is its use of si^illed' 
craftsmen as crew chiefs. They represent the standards of craftsmanship 
and work habits that the project seeks to instill in the participants. Few / 
of the crew chiefs will, however, have worked with youth of this age group. 
Few will fully understand the broad role they will play. They will have 
had Jittle experience in*' working with CETA^taff,. and CETA staff will be 
equally unfamiliar with them. 

For these reasons,' it is important to establish a thorough an'S ongoing 
staff develo|Pitent program. This program should ideally begin early, prior 
to actual enrollment of the youth and will involve the crew chiefs and 
other staff in the development and refinement of project policies',^ 
procedures and activities. Work rules, participant personnel policies, ^ 
disciplinary and grievance procedures, and timekeeping, payrol 1 and! 
procurement ^processes are all suitable subjects for the staff to develijp 
together eji masse ' or via staff ccmmittees. 

Special attention has to be given to identifying the crew chief's dual 
les, as trainers and as producers of work. It must be recognized that, 
while eadi of the instructors hired possesses many years of trades «s ' 
^^experien^s and is clearly skilled in his partic-ular field, the vast 
majorityNiave had little experience in supervising' or instructing yogth. 
It is important to realize that even though jouS^neymen may, on the job, 
have apprentices assigned to ^pri) the ratio is usually one apprentice «to ^ ^ 
one or more journeyman* The rario of OGte jouweyman to six participant! in 
the VICI model is low for CETA-ruR programs but high in the trades, and 
pose%^ problems in regard to management of tasks and supervision of crew 
membefs. ' • * ^ , • 

'As the program seeks to orient journeymen to their* training/production 
r'roles, it may become apparent that s6me_pedagogical coaching is necessary. 
1 Early visits v5orRsites may find some journeymen doing the majority of 
the work while participants watch; others may go from ^ne. participant^^to 
the next in a frustrating attempt to giv^individual instruction to each 
participant. Administrators may decide to hold training sessions wfth the^ 
journeymen to give them better methods of instruction ajid crew manage- 

\ ^ ' • * 
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*ment— -instructing crews in groups ^before assigning the crew members to %a 
"buddy" system to fulfill work assignments* Involving the local Joint 
Apprenticeship Committee and/or a shop teacher from a vocational school 
could be extremely helpful in developing teaching and crew management 
techniques. 

Another aspect of staff development for crew chief^s relates par- 
ticularly to working with ecpnomically disadvantaged youth. Job coaches 
can be helpful in advising journeymen about special needs or problems of 
particular participants and pointing out^.-<revel oping problems such as 
favoritism. For instance, they are encouraged to offer praise for trainees 
who are doing a good job, since many youth entering fhe program have poor 
self-images and have rarely been given positive feedback. In addition, 
journeymen's instruction ' should cover all 'the rules ^and regulation's 
governing participant behavior, procedures for enforcing discipline, the 
completion of documents, and participant personnel policies. Role-playing 
various situations mjay assist the journeymen in recognizing their strengths 
and weaknesses in supervising participants and enforcing discipline, 
, * • * 

Another approach is to establish a short -weekly meeting at which all 
staff review problems and work to refine the roles of and techniques used 
by the crew chiefs. Over a period of weeks ,^ the* journeymen can discuss 
* ttllir roles (instructor, supervisor, disci^narian,' etc.), and '\t>rain- 
stonn" a series of activities thar^isnwW^niB all their roles easier to 
play. Individuals can "pilot" test thB activities a^d report the results 
at the next staff Meeting, ^^uccessful activities . are then incorporated 
into j^rn^ymen's pre|>aMj^ion ^or fiew cases of ^trainees. 



A broader approach Is for participants, admiaistrators and journeymet^ 
to meet weekly as a group and review the week's problems ami accomplish- 
ment!, discuss work projects and schedules. At these meetings, 
participants and staff can e;jpress concerns yihout rules aad regulations, 
trailing, and so on./. These meetings provide staff with an. on-going 
opWtunity to better get fo know the trainees and, .therefore, to better 
de'^lop their teaching skills. 

Staff developi^ent should not be confined to early days but should be 
an ongoing process. .Such e/forts are essential to a successful program as 
are individual -meetings*; scheduled and unscheduled, between a journeymap/^ 
and ottfer .staff men)bersj - * . ^ ^ 



Assessment and Assignment 



No matter how large or small the pool^f recruits that are attracted,' 
the assessment c/focess is particularly important. It vis of limited value 
to have<2young"/people enter ^G^T program, only to drop out after a fefew 
months;?!^ is |lso of limited Value to enroll in the program young people 
who.yare eagepM:o work biit. who simply cannot achieve the level *of skills 
required in this . program, A high termination rate in the first months of 
the program means, a great dejal of wasted effort. The best safeguard 
against this js the assessment process ftself.. 



Assessment is the proces-s^ of determining the aptness of the program 
for the youngster and of the youngster for the program. This assessment 
will be based not as much on a set of rigid criteVia as orv the oper»ators' 
clearly-articulated program goals and judgements about the k1hd\ of young 
people who can achieve them. The project makes stringent "physical and 
emotional demands on trainees. Trainees .^must have enthusiasm fpr a 
longrterm, rigoi^ous training program, in general, and a real demonstrable 
interest in construction or related training in particular. Trainee^ will 
have to be in good physical condition, able to work long hours in cold and 
hot weather, on ladders and scaffolds. They must be willing to follow 
directions and observe schedules. ' . 

■ } ■ . 

Experience has shown .that some youth are more likely than others- to 
terminate . positively from this model. Generally, most positive ter- 
minations were: 

eighteen ajid nineteen year olds; ^ 

those with< a diploma or who ^Jffre motivated to acquire a -GED; 

those who\ad positively terminated from other CfTA programs or 
jobs; ^ 

those who participated in the model for 36-45 weeks, i.e., 
^ demonstrating c6fmiitment and maturity. ^ 

Experience has not shown a relationship between prtor experience in the 

construction field and program services. Lack of prior experience shoQld^ 

not be considered a barrier. However, enrollees must'evoke,^ definite 
interest in construction work. ' ' ^ ' 

Assessment cannot, of cfeOrse, be a foolproof ^^rocess. Assessors may 
assess impe<:£sctly, or Unforeseen developments may occur once xhe program 
gets underway. We want also to emphasize that assessment is jpot "creaming" 
and that it has^much value for both the enrollee and the program. As long 
as assessment is not an exclusionary process in which, for.^example, only 
highly skilled applicants are selected and other?, in the target population 
are not, it is valuable, in determining early whether or not this program is 
the/fight one'^for the applicant* ' . , 

. Befor,e program operators can determine the suitability. of an applicant 
for the program, the ^ appl icants must know what the program is. Program 
operators should make* a presentation about the program. They will explain 
the sjcills the enrollee will be expected to learn, the intensity of the 
work, the number of hours, and the physical andNntel lectual demands which 
the. program will make. In addition, the program rules and regulations and 
the rules jand requirements governing admission to union apprenticeship 
programs, should be made clear to the applicants. During this sta^ge of 
assessment, program managers! must involve the journeymen who wilt work on 
the project. They are mo§t able to explain the aature of the work in- 
vqlved," and they .will also contribute to • assessing the applicapfs' 
interests and potentTals'. ^ u » * • * 
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There are a number of methods of informing prospective enrol lees, most 
frequently neighborhood "open houses" jor pamphlets and flyers. At open 
houses, large numb&rs of applicants assemble witK staff, current trainees 
,and journeymen supervisors in informal "rap sessions." Generally there has 
been considerable success in oersonal, verbal exchanges of information and 
questions; pamphlets- can also describe the program but face-to-face 
interchanges better serve the needs of the applicants ^and • the program. 

Small group interviews--three or four staff and journeymen inter- 
viewing each applicant— have proven the most worthwhile in screening you^h 
with a general interest in the program. Being careful not to ove>^helm the 
applicant, the three or four interviewers can be sure that their per- 
spectives and impressions a^. 'clear and, ' in some measure,' shared--. 
Journeymen must participate in the interviews, since their perspectives as^ 
experienced tradesmen, and trades teachers are vital to the assessment of ^ 
prospective trainees, . ' , 

^ There are some general rules that should be remembered: ; 

0 Do not expect an impeccable work history 'from l6- to 19-year-old > 
youth, 

si A 
0^ Make 'clear that th-is is not a two- or ^ftree-month stop-gap ^ 

program. Determine if the yx)ungster is merely in transition- 
waiting to go back tQ^school, planning to relocate, planning on 
entering military services, etc*,— of. if the youngster clearly 
indicates a predisposition to a field of training outside con-^ 
'struction, 

0 Empihasize program rules and regulations. Note an unusual 
resistance to-the rujles and regulations. We cannot overlsmpheislze 
th.at the stringentXrequirements of attendance and productivity 
which characterize the model are, in our judgment, critical 
ingredients in the success of any serious^ training and employment 
program. . . • , . ^ 

* ' The Appendix contains a student selection sheet used in one of the 
VICI projefcts which both elicits information and helps to emphasize to the 
'applicant what is expected. 

Orientation * ^ ' v 

Project planners must carefully develop orientation procedures for the 
enrol lee'.s early days.^ During orientation, the^enrollee will begin the 
.critical "adjustment to training 'schedules;^ rules" and regulations, s^er- 
yisor/trainee relations, safety practices, tools, etc. In multi-trade 
projects, the enrol lee may. u5e' this time to explore tfae trade areas open. to 
him or her and to. choose one iji which to cojncentrate his of her training. 
Crew chiefs and admiiiistrative staff must assure the enrol lee that during 
Orientation, productivity wifl take a'^'tferided back ,seat to his 'or .her 
comprehension of what lies ahead. during. training. -a 
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The orientation period will 'be useful to project staff in determining 
enrollees' basic skills and their . remedial education needs. Enrollees' ; 
knowledge gf measurement, spacial Irelations, aritf)jnetic, etc. cannot be 
taken for granted *and, while the teaching ot these\.kills is not limited 
( just to the orientation period, it should begin early on. It is un- 
comfortable, -embarrassing and frustrating, for journeymen and enrollees 
alike, when basic fundamentals of measurement are not understood.. We 
emphasize that evaluating basic skills should not soreen enrollees out of 
the program, but should instead be quickly looked into to determine what^ 
supplemental education arrangements must be made.. 

'Orientation can be combined with or planned to supplement the 
assessment process. If, for instance, at the end of a week's intensive, 
orientation activities an applicant sees that he, in fact; does not belong* 
' in this project, or if sAaff see that, in fact, and emrolleeMs not<-suited 
to the trades offered, the /time lost in a week. or two i% more than made up 
for by the soundness of an early choice made by the enrol lee -and the 
program. Enrollees whp chocJse not to enter the program clear t\fe way for a 
more compatible enrol lee. And they* have made an intelligent choice based 
upon both the p<5pject's and their own ambitions and capabilities. Strong 
efforts should be made to refer ' the enrol lee back into the CtTA system or 
to another appropriate job referral ^system to secure other employment. 

» ' A most practical orienta^tion procedure and device is tp have enrollees 
build, in stages, 'a roomrsized model, on which they practice carpentry, 
masonry, glazing, roofing, plumbing. They can actually construct a home 
heating/weatherization worksite which simulates the actual wark ^ ^the 
trainees would per^rm in the field. .^^^ ^ 

, The orientat/on" of enroJlees to'^projects already in^opeVation (i.e.,^ 
enrollees who fill vacancies (prising from terminations or graduations), can' ^ 
be easier than orientation of the original enrallees. The most effective 
way to conduct tf^ orientation * is ^ have the trainees visit the worksites 
and observe other enrollees atjwork. This hands-on ^experience and 
obsehvation has had considerable effect in al,lowing enrollees to make 
honest determinations of their aptitude for this program.' Those ^grams 
that are just beginning, thoulh, and which do not have an experience crew 
to 'Observe, shoul<J offer, dlring orientation, a mix of both didactic 
information and^ hands-on experience. A pure introductory classrobm format 
^as not been Successful, perhaps because it smacks too much of an academic 
environment which does not conjure up pjeasant associations t6 most ^outh. 
• Experience has been that a blend of lecture and demonstrations works best. 



'Skills Progression \ ' ^ 

. "Skills ProgVession"— 4rhe systematic advance^ through a series of 
competency levels of a particiiUr trade, demonstrating proficiency at each 
successive level --ngures cri.tically in the projecW Youfeh^s commitments 
to remaining in the program, .improvement of their slkills, their attitudes 
towards work— al.l are Subjects . which have occupied vthe minds of manporor 
planners. Not surprisingly, experience in VICI has demonstrated tH^t a 
progression of skills, rather than the simple repetition of tasks, will 
have a more salutary effect on t^ trainees' morale. and on the^work being 
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done/ Studies of adult workers Cjbnfiimr that a. Variety of tasks, feedback 
on accomplishments, new challenges, all contribute to making a healthy work 
environment,^ However,^ to accomplish^his while maintaining production 
goals and >4tandards is no easy task. 

/ 

" - Journeymen, supervisors and administratqrs have to construct detailed 
plans* for teaching sk^lTs within the context of normal productivity. For 
example, a carpenter trainee should move from crude^ carpentry work to more 
sophisticated, detailed work as hisvor her length of time in 'the program 



Increases. But the trainee cannot reasonably move 
in th^ hierarchy until 'he qr she h-as mastered 
currently works on. 



to more complex skills^ 
the. sicills he or she 



Charted bel ow is a ski 1 1 progressi on for - carpehtry used in VICJ . 
Skills progressions for painting, plumbing, masonry, roofing and electrical 
trades can be found in the* Appendix. These progressions , guide trainees 
from ''Basic" -through "lotenjediate" to "Advanced" task levels. 



( 



BASIC 



Carpentry Skills Profession 
t 



Peadiivg the rule. 
Laying 16** 0\C, for sole^ 
and top^ plates. } 
Nailing end studs in 
place. 

Laycxit sxjccesive gable 
studs. 

Inst2dl floor joists* 
Dqjibling joists under 
heavi* eqaipment , 
Install insulation 



Use and safety of 
porthole circular saw 
CutUng sole a;x3 top 
plates. 

Install backing and 
partition intersections. 
Cut snd install cats. 
Fram^Si a rough door 

Measuring and cutting - ^ 
jack studs ^ 
Nailing jack studs 'in 
place. 

Use and safety of the 
circular saw 

Fabricate a union Sav^hcrse 
Cut sa-rvple raftef 
Install rafters (plirb erd) 
Install rafters (plate end) 



Si 

Reading blueprints 
Srw^opirg and chalk line 
and* setting sole ^late 
to |ine. 

Cutting 'and setting 

let in bracing. 

DeterTidne size of rough 

door opening 

Estimate and order insul 

ation inaterxals required 

Deteiriine position of 

ridge board. 

Layout for floor joists 

Construct a rough stair 

opening 

Fabric<»te and in<>tall 
bent bracing . 
S;.te de'/el<^i>^t 
Fabricate aj>d install 
concrete f6r:ns, 
^^\Jse and safety with a 
router 

Manufjcture roldihgs 



Sr. 



or contrac<rars * groups, should be approached for 
skills progressions. These groups hav^ sub- 
their apprenticeship programs and' they 
development of skil/ls progressions and 



The cooperat^ing umojas 
help., in establishing the 
stantial resources on hand throjjgh 
should be able to assist with the 
assessment techniques. 

Most sites in* the natiortal demonstration dealt with assessment of 
sicills growth through a weekly participant evaluation.^ In this process, 
the journeymen crew 'chief noted the three most advanced tasks performed by 
the\tratnee., r^ted them according to their status as basic, intermediate, 
or advancdU, 
scale .ranging 



and assess^ the participant's performance on a five-stage 
from poo-r to excellent. The ass^^J^sment' was formar^^djtfr the 
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weekly progresa report. *By this . procels, program staff were able to 
effectively assess the growth of each pariicipant's skills and to promote 
or provide remedial skills training as apprWiate, 

In ord^r to .have effective skills progression, the worksites them- 
selves must accomodate this growth. Planners and administrators iWst, 
therefore, exercise care in negotiating with the work-providing organi- 
zation^ to ensure that the work- tp be done is not overly redundant in 
nature.'' Carpentry and painting worksites are obvious for skills pro- 
gressions. At .first glance weatherizaton may appear not to .offer good 
skills progression, but properly structured, it incorporates the complex 
tasks of boiler and radiator rejuvenation, masonry and foundation repairs 
and roofing into skills progressions, in addition to the traditional 
insulating, caulking and stonn window installation tasks, and can develop a 
thorough, professional skills progression. . ^ 

The hallmark of a youth training and employment project is the skills 
progression and its juxtaposition with the worksite goals. Whatever method 
is used, a well-designed system otf skills' progression^not only ensures a 
more qualified youth graduate but also maintains the interest' and pro- 
ductivity of the enrol lee. ^ 

siill Training Emphasis , ^ 

Two schools of thought may~^revail ' regarding "the assignment of 
enrol lees to skills training areas. One school argues that enrol lees 
should be exposed to a variety of skills, since this is a work experience 
program designed to acquaint the enrol lee with the world of construction 
and' the variety of skills* which will make him or her more employable. The 
other school argues that, in the time the young person is enrolled in the 
program, he or she will have^ the opportunity to become reasonably pro- 
fic'ient in a particinar skill only if he or she is given continuous 
exposure to that skill. The' preponderant opinion, - though, is that ^n 
enrol lee who has concentrated on one trade will have a greater chance of 
employabil ity and more continuity of work, and program r^janagers will have 
more manageable programs. No matter which approach iV taken, program 
planners and managers must decide prior to the launching of the program. 
In thinking through this choice, the planner and rfianager should note i^the 
following: f 

\^ 0 An enrol lee must work for at least a prescribed, minimum period 
of time at a particular trade. Primary reasons for this are two: 
First, it will take period of time for a trainee to reach a 
m.inimum level of competence in any trade. Second, a young person 
may^vds he or she becomes more proficient at and comfortable with 
a pafticuUr -trade, elect to , pursue a trade which he or she 
^origlnally may have discounted. The consensus is that a two- 
^/ mpntn minimum stay in a particular skill is best. 

0 Program manager^ and supervisors oft4n raise the issue that, wf^n, 
trainees change skill areas^' productivity de(^ine§.- That is, as 
a;new crew begins, to' work or ^s^new members join a^ crew, they 
. will produce less t)ian the more eii^eriencGcl members.* This means. 
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in turn, that the journeymen crew chiefs have to take time to 
instruct new members v()ii1e leaving other members the crew to 
continue their work. This has not always been a .problem since 
many trainees are able, after a few months, to function rela- 
tively independently. It does mean, however, that ^ourneytnen 
, must plan projects, before new members join' a work crew, which 

will allow for independent work, since new trainees will- occupy 
much of the Journeymen's time as they start their new skill, 
leaving the more experienced members relatively unsupervised. 

One method, used with considerable success, is to have an enrollee new 
to the skill work at the outset with a more experienced enrollee; or a 
particular!^ competent trainee can takejfver the crew while the journeymaa- 
works witp the new enrol lees. Still armher approach is to have a complete 
changeover of crews. A crew can move en masse to another skill*. This, of 
course, does not so]ve the problem of decline in productivity, but 
logistics are easier, since a new crew would' start approximately the same 
way that the previous crew had begun. The problem here is that the work 
itself may require greater complexity of skill, since the previous crew may 
hav$ finished the beginning step and gone to more complicated procedures. 



Wage Progression 

* • 

An essential feature of the model is a wage ^progression oV salary 
. increase system for its participants. The wage progression system' was 
developed to^ duplicate practices used by employers in the trades occupa- 
tions, to reward participants for ggod work habits and skills mastery; and 
to provide incentives for quality work. In essence, wage in&entives were 
seen as a way of- orienting participants to the real "wo'fid of work." . 

\ The progression^ begins at an entry-level wage, established by the 

program ' operators, ^ moves upward in steps, each increase justified by 
good work performance, skills assimilation and /enure in the program. 
Programs may vary as to the number of raises; tihe New Haven VICI .par- 
tici*pants started at the federal minimum v?^, and were eligible to receive 
incre^ases in salary of 15 cents^ an hour at regular intervals. New Haven 
granted increases based upon minimum criteria of ten to.fwelve weeks at the 
i ' previous pay' level, a 95 percent attendance record, and a rating of 
satisfactory or better for work habits, performances and skill development. 
The system was developed -with the assistalnce of .the Carpenters* Joint 
Apprenticeship Committee's Coordinator and closely resembled the Appren- 
titeship Program^s wage scale system. The decision to award a wage 
/ • increase was ndt left to the crew chief; thertjob coach and program director 
had final siQn-off. 

The wage progression system has proven to be a valuable .learning 
Instrument for parti cipaats. In New Haven, approximately 40 percent of the 
participants eligible for the firstjwage increase were denied , these raises. 
When a* participant was determined' ineligible fo^r an increase, a meeting 
with the job coach -was scheduled. The jo^ coach reviewed with the 
participant the reasons why a wage increase 'was not approved. ^'Sub- 
sequently, the job coach and participant determined a course of corrective 
action which would make the - participant eligible^fbr the next wage in- 
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crease. The-'result was that most participants worked harder to qu^*fy for § 
an increase at the next review date. Awarding increases based upon ^ 
performance and vatt^ndance rather tharr only longevity proved valuable for 
developing a realistic work atmosphere for participants. 

Job Development and Placement ^ * <^ 

s * 

Project managers must establish at the outset firm objectives in - 
obtaining job. placements foR graduates! The relationships whicfe foster 
substantial placements require thought, nurturing, and aggressive attention 
early on in the program. ^There are many means to the end of Kigh place- 
ments. 

4 

Some VICI projects hired placement coordinators to serve on staff. 
Others elected to tie into the standard placement procedures existing 
withSn the prime sponsor strQcture.* No ^matter^what .choice is made, it is 
vitally important that the contacts witH the urmn, construction companies 
and private and public'.employers be developed early on. The advisory board ^ 
can. play a critical role in establishing and maintaining these contacts. 
Placement relies heav^ily, too, on the informal but critical network that 

exists between journeymen and their own unions. Journeymen have knowledge 

of and access to job openings, in tlieir particular trades. Some VICI * ^ 
programs established placement quotas for each journeyman. The journeymen • , 
themselves had a responsibility to see that a certain number of their 
crew^*^hom they have deemed qualified — obtained placement. ^ 

The more formal placement network involves agreements between unions 
and the program regarding apprenticeship placements. Part of the iitprest 
i n hi ring journeymen instructors rel ies on* access to appren^Keship 
positions for qualififeiL?graduates. Jt is essential, then, thar th^e 
agreements be cultivated throughout the project. Active involvement \f 
unions in the program's operations wi^ll farther this. The route frequently 
taken to this is the advis^ory board, where the union is represented. This 
might, involve more than one unton' or, p.t might involve a central labor- 
council or coordinating agency of the labor movement in a particular 
locality. ^ \ 

Unions^are concerned about the* obligation to accept youngsters into 
apprenticeship programs without any real ufnpn input into the type of ^ 
training that these youngsters have received. It has. been our experience* 
that the unions involved in the design of-the training Curriculum, and with 
. / some say on the advisory council, are, when placement becomes an..issue, 
( much 'more likely to cooperate than to resist. Involving the unions^ cannot 
\ mean sending an occasional reports Instead, it requires thajt members of ^ 
the union ob|g|?.ye trainees at work; that there be formal presentations made 
^to union memSers throughout the project; that membters" have opportunities to 
observe the high quality of the work being done; that fncentives in the ' 
^ form df certificates or awards be made to those unions accepting the most 
trainees— in short, that unions become partners in the 'plroject. ■ 

An energetic pUcemfijht campaign can 'win i||hti6nal^, placements" in ^ 
unions not directly involved with the project. In the Milwaukee VICI 
y demons tration^f for instance, onl-y the carpenters' and paifiteriM . uMons 
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participated directly in the project, but'VICI graduates were offered 
apprent4ceships in i the glazers', sprinkler fitters*, drafting, laborers', 
electricians^ and railway carpenters' unions. The Appendix contains a 
sample of a IJfterVsent'^'Kirwaulcee's VICL project to local , employers. 

In any ca^§e, ^placement cannot remain* untouched until the end of the 
program; it must l^e emphasized early in operations. -It is extremely 
hazardous, in ,fact; to devote energy to placement only at the' end of the 

fcrprogram, for a Variety of reasons. Enrol lees are. ready at different times 
for placement. Some tj^ainees hefve acquired construction-related union jobs 
after as few as four months of traiai^n^. While this is not th%' usual case,- 
it sKTould be noted tf^at an enrojlee with talent and pi^of,iciency in a 
particular srkill can make very^rafiid pmgress and*may be job-ready earlier 
than one would expect in a tradjiponsl-Tob •training program. It does not: 
take the san^e predictable, ^'fij^ime^peripd , of time for every enrol lee to 
finish the training course. Jbb mark^et opportunities, seasonal issues, 
aknnual apprenticeship open^ings in a ^union,* building booms, availability of 
mortgage money, funds available for minority firing, pressures for minority 

• hiring— all these will affect placement^. of trainees. Unions often open 
apprenticeshi-p programs only once a vear^", and then only for a few weeks. 
Placement planners should consider this in develqping opportunities for> 
trainees^. Temporary openings may have to be developed to tide trained 
througn to the union acceptance period. ^ - 

WeVecommend that the progr^ sfaff include a placement specialist. 
However, if this is not possible due to?buctgetary or other constraints, and 
" if it is necessary to use th'e traditional! ^pr.im&^pqnsor placement network, 
then it is even more essential that ,the placement apparatus for enrollees 
be established early in the program. And, we remfnd operators that even the 
/ strongest prlacement pl^ans and the ^most active staff =may experience . 
di fficulties 'when locctl- ecoftemic conditions are bad. 

Appreaticeship Certification ^ ^ 

A successful placement effort is ^ jtrue 'indi^Satoir^ of. a program's 
training ability/ In multi-linked /program ^ucti as thi^ one,.^hich f 
femploys skilled, experienced craftsmen^., whether union *o^. non-union, / 
apprentice placements should be one .'tjf the goals. Beff ore ''planning ' its j 
placement strategy, the prime sponsor or delegate management agency sliould ; 
understand-"*the apprenticeship system,,., ' - / % 

f 

The apprenticeship system is governed by general rules and regula-j 
tions, as are most public sector systems. Apprenticeship standards are set; ^ 
by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT), an agency withip th^ 
Department of Labor. BAT has the authority to determine .the' terms of . 
apprenticeship, qualifications, methods of supervision, work^ training! 
scheduVes and other policies having to dVwith developing the apprentice 
into a full -fledged journeyman. BAT's authority extends to all apprentice • 
programs, whether construiption or non-cons tructi-on, union or non-union. . 
Qnce an apprenticeship program, is develop^dand implemented, BAT has the 
responsibility to monitor the enployer or umSlg^to ensure that the employer 
or union and apprentice are obeying BAT rules. BAT also monitors feh^. 
apprenticeship's affirmative action and etqual employment conponents. 
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Should BAT find an employer or union not in full compliance with BAT or 
other federal regulations, it will assist the group in its efforts to 

-%_^chieve compliance. BAT cannot appmvje_j)x_su spend apprenticesjnp programs., 
• This power is held by the Apprenticeship and Training Council of eacti 

; state. * y 

The specifics of apprenticeship are determinea on the local level. 
Each individual employer or union sets yts apprenticeship requirements, 
within the bounds esta'blished by BAT. Information about union apprentice- 
ship requirements is easily available. It can be secured from the union, 
BAT, state employment offices and some community-based agencjes. The% 
states Apprenticeship Information Centers accumulate and disseminajte 
information about apprenticeship openin|fis, whether the openings are unfon 
or non-union. \ 

, Prime sponsors and project managers shpuld familiarize themselves'^ with 
the unions and their requirements. Questions .about entry requirements^ 
entry duties, wages and dues must be answered. The following is general 
information about apprenticeship: 



ERJC , 



1. 



Most unions require proof of a +iigh school or general equivalency 
diploma. / 



Transcr i pts are requ i red . 
ticular' courses such .as 



FinlJ out if the unions require par- 
algebra, geometry and/pr ch^emistry* 



3.. 



Apprentice applicants must be 18-25 years of age. 
'bates must be provided. 



Birth 



tift- 



4. 

5. * 

6. ^ Appli 



Veterans must provide a copy of ^their DD214 Form which ppovides 
informatton^about^ their' service recor'd and discharge. 

The applicant may be required to pass a general aptitude and/ or 
oral examination. ^ ^ ^ . ^ ^ 



t^ss a physical examination. 





cation dates IPF^et by the union, usually onc^ a year. It 
quite possible that applications may not be accepted ^during a 
particular year. • - ^ 



)ne''way.tQ assisVjji- placement af\d in'\spme cases to aid in er>try j'nijo 
^. .Srenticesliip* is/ tot^eyrtify time^ spent in/^the pi^oject, the skills learned* 
and* the prof itlency ,*^Lftqui iced ^'rfu^»ir^ training. The method of • determining^^ 
whether ^or not the skill* h^s fi^6n\l earned, and of determining which skills ^ 
merit^ cer0ficlaition,^wil'l Vary "fft.ofti site'tp^site and pro^ram^ ^to program-. 
But sdme recognit'iow th^ trciltrjng ja* recommenced fgr . trainees- 




requ 
cert 




f coiiipTeted a* prescribed course. Me recommend that .each city work-out its 
1 own certification program, soliciting the CQj^peratibn of infiustry^ and labor 
,.in -establishing certification criteria, mirtiinum attendance and quality. of 
work. Receipt of (this certificate could depgnd^^Vn results af ~a vcom- 
petency-based test aWor the recommendation of> the journeymen sCipervisor. 

* No matter how tne recognition is given, however,- 4t cgin have con- 
siderable impact on the^graduate^s success. It can signal to an employer 
that reputabje people hav.e certified the .trainee's capability and skills' ^ ^ 

proficiency. It can also^have a substantial personal imp^t 6h '"the 
trainee, who leaves the program with dpcumeotation of his or%Jier achieve-* 
mentS'. ' / ' . ^' / * ^^"^ ' . < . ' 

Support Services , , ' ' . , "^^^.-^ 

^ the VIGI model deliberately budgeted few dollars for a'naillary J ' ^ 
activities such as founseVing^ health, education, legal, arTd placement and 
follpw-up services. Those who designed the demonstration felt that .the ' 
work experience element of VICl ^hob^ld be emphasized, while depending pov 
links with other organizations to obtain ancillary ^services. Because of ' , 

' the partlcipafits'^eeds, hbwever,there is no question >^al arrangements 
must Be (nade:to prov^ these Services. ' . ^ 

New Hav eft and other VIGI' programs met this' need by hiring job coaches. * 
The primary responsibility of the -job coach wa? to assist each indivjdjjal' 
to obtain hfs progr^aip' objecti^ev To thj.s end, ^the. job coac;h reviewed > ^ . 
Weekly particlpant"'*prbgress* fo^nrfs^qd In^titQted corrective action whejl ^ 
necessary. . Eor instance, if a participant was, having attendance [iroDlemst, - ^ 
the job a^irch wquld meet ?/ilh the participant and, the prqgram director*. 
Thi^quick assessment and remedy appr|)ach" w£^ successful /in retaining *a * . * 

number of youth who, not given igimediate at^tention, woula otherwise^ave ^ . \ 
left or be6n dismissed frqnf the program. ,*!The tr^ chief could^conGentYMe, ; /\ > 
hi^ efforts oh training and'^production, while the job/coach tihded to-fn^' ^* 
dividuaf participant needs. - * < * >. - • . '^'^ ' i^^^i ^^/^ 

. Job"* coaches; ajso/ had^ the' responsibi]itj|: 1:0 afrange for suppler^ent^V ; ; . ^ 
educat1on/^.-for/pr6gram trainee^; * For/^xample^ t;i^o\^ig[aifi£ant ^hSrri^rs^ ' * / ^ 
placemeat /j'^n^ 'ijriior|;appr>a|^^ prb^ranp'encoantered^ at ^ll'sitj^s wej^e , 
^•tlteyartlcipaj^tl/l^cKjrpf^^^^ school ^Kprnrtia^s and dr^yfers^lkenses,. **VIcr ^ ' 
j^6b coacHes\|kr6 :ih?trurn^n*^^ enroll ing'^outh in 6ECf .ty^in^g programs, - , y 
adult ^ducal5%n ^fcourses^auid %iriver ' order to*»^assist par- 

ticip^ants ja* 6l?taiiiing their djplomas and/or drivers' 1 icenses bef6re VICI - 
graduation.^ Iij Haven/the ^ob. coaches also' enrolled individuals J" \ 
'cdun^eS\cpnducted by, the New Haven Recruiianent -and Training. Program, w*hvl*e 
Vfn Mjlwauicee thfey enrolled youth in Big Step^ a union-supported non-profit ,y 
.jorganizatj^on providing'^ tutoring to .minority and femaljs applicants for- ^ 
ftpBrentice^S4in the local construction trades. These, courses prepared them ^ 
for apprenticeship entrance teHs. " ^ 

^ Lastly, the job coaches played a most important role in placjpmpnt. In 
'New- Haven, eight weeks before a VICI participant was^to graduate from 'the 
"program he or 'sf]te was scheduled for' "job. search" sessions with the job . 
Qoach. During these sessions, scheduled ori%W week for approximately | 
three weeks, the paVticipant was trained i|i filling ^put applications, v 
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preparing a jjesume, ' and sharpening interview skills, appearance and Job 
search skills. Each job coach also developed lists .of potential placements 
for his participants. Sometimes coaches used ^unusual means to secure such 
pUcements. At one site, far instance, a job coach passed a construction 
site and stopped to inquire about job openings. This unplanned step led to 
a placement and served af an^ e)^cellent example of job-hunting for the 
participants. A number of participants subsequently used this meJ:hod to 
secure jobs for themselves and fellow wdrkers. 

The job coachis also referred trainees to the other ancillary service 
agences such as housing or legal aid. Toward this end they were respon- 
sible for developing and maintaining contact with providers of these 
services, and for referring and following-up participants as necess'ary. 

« 

One of the more pleasant ironies of the VICI search for alternate 
sources of sijpport services, ip the fact of lowTDudget allocations, was the 
discovery that crew chiefs were, in many cases, excellent counselors and 
job coaches.. At every one of the eight VICI sites, journeymen took very 
active roles in. advising^ trainees on personal and professional matters, 
always to the enhancement of the program. 



Participant Personnel Policies , 

While participant personnel policiesVnay be subject to governance by 
the delegate agency or the prime, program operators shoal d at least- 
incorporate the local construction trades' policies, if not use them as a 
model 'in order to make the work experience as valid as possible. By 
adopting rules, regulations and responsibilities that reflect closely the 
practices which govern employees in the trades, participants are bet_ter 
able to assimilate themselves into actual work situations. 

* Participant personnel policies should include the following: 

Working Hours 

Work hours should be clearly specified, including breaks and 
lunch hours. 

Attendance 

The program places special emphasis on developing good attendance 
habits. Participants are provided with instructions on whom to 
call if they are going to be absent 'for health or persona] 
reasons. They are given the telephone number of their foreman or 
crew chief to ^contact him regarding an absence. Penalities for 
non-observance are clearly spelled out. • \ 

o 

Punctual ity * 

Spell out the policy regarding reporting to work on time and 
reporting back from break and lunch at the required time. 
- - Cleat'ly state penalties for lateness. Note that positive rewa/d 

or recognition is also useful to develop good attendance and 



punctuality. The wage increase is based partly upon ^ par- 
ticipants* maintaining good attendance. . At one demonstration 
site, crews selected ' a participant of the month, in which 
attendance was an important factor. A photo of the, participant 
of the month was placeji on the bulletin' board and he or she was 
ptesented with a tool In recognition of. this honor. 

Medical and/or Other Appointments ^ . 

The [Policy regarding appointments ^should strongly encourage that 
appointments be scheduled after the work day ends. If this 
cannot be done, participants are required to infbrm the proper 
staff* person in advance. 

r Susp^niion and Termination . 

• Each city in the national VICI demonstration- became stricter in 
the. control and application of personnel policies as the program 
progressed* In many instances, CETA youth programs were 
initially seen as "last chance" training for most participants. 
While this outlook was adopted with the best of intentions, it 
rarely worked. Each VICI program realized early in its operation 
.that a policy of suspension and dismissal w^is not only necessary 
for the production aspect of the program,, but represented an 
important learning experience to all participants. .Youth who see. 
their fellow trainees dismissed for absenteeism, tardiness, 
smoking marijuana, or stealing, are ,less likely to commit such 
acts; youth suspended for breaking- rules must examine th^ir own 
priorities. In fact, some youth who were dismissed from VICI 
returned to seek advice concerning employment. Clearly state all 
suspension and dismissal grounds and appeals procedures. . 

Parti cipa'nt Benefits • . ^ ' » ' 

Participants should be made aware of the benefits to which they 
are entitled. In most CETA programs, each crew member is 
entitled to sick days and paid holidays. These two practices do 
T\9ty however, reflect trade occupation practices. Workers in the 
construction trades are rarely paid for days missed due to ill- 
ness or holiday. Staff and crew chiefs should' pay particular 
attention to informing the participants of this discrepancy. 
They should also stress the 'importance of building up "sick time" ^ 
in the event/of future injury or illness keeping them ojJt*of work 
for any length of time. They should also provide instruction on 
health benefits, fringe benefits, And taxes. 

Job Rights and Grievance Procedures 

The personnel policies for participants should include an outline 
of their rights to equal and fair employment opportunities and 
safe working conditions. They should r(eceive, and review, a 
detailed /grievance procedure, governing cmiplaints concerning 
discriminatory practices and unsafe working \onditions. Program 
planners may actually adopt the rules and Regulations of the 
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apprenticeship program of the union cooperating with the project. 
. By tying into an existing system, of apprenticeship ^¥andards, 
.considerable credibility is established with the unions an.d with 
the enrol lee as tto the requirements and demands of the program. 

In all, the participant personnel policies enacted at the eight VICI 
sites 'Share these common elements. In the Appendix, we have included a 
sample set of participant policies. 



The Special Problems of Women 

Program planners and operators' from both the human resource ^and the 
construction worlds should be aware of the affirmative action mandates and 
guidelines which govern employment and hiring practices, training programs^ 
federally- funded building and construction projects, and so forth. They 
will know, too, that growing numbers of women now pursue careers in trades 
formerly, the exclusive domains of men. Those planning a training/ 
empl oyment project shoul d de termi ne what the 1 ocal uni ons * af f i rmative 
action gui^delines are, what prospects these may. present for prospective 
program graduates, and how to correlate these guidelines with plans for the 
training programs. OYP-DOL set the minimum female VICI enrollment 
requirement at 20 percent. \ . « 

But those managing the^ program must- recognize, too,*that neither 
federal mandates nor the determination of female trainees. to succeed can 
alone overcome the barriers in unconventional careers. The staff will have 
to w»rk to overcome resistance—on part of administrators^ journeymen and 
male and female tratnees--to women's partieipatioit. 

In VICI, some journeymen believed women just were not cut out to meet 
the stringent physical demands of a construction job. Others said that the 
young men in training such as this did not know how to treat women as 
colleagues and" co-workers. , Their teasing lead to disputes on the worksite 
and sometimes to a supervisor's decision that it was simply easier , to 
dismiss the girls than try to^ raise everyone else's conscious)iess^ 
especially when •working against tight production deadlines. Finally, the 
women themselves said that their determination to succeed and their own 
belief in the principles of affirmative action had,* in some" sites, to be 
remarkably strong to <clear the hurdles placed ^in their way by male 
supervisors and "trainees. * , 

Of course, not all journeymen and trainees shared the view that women 
cannot becomg good construction workers. One journeyman in VICI noted 
,that, "I Jiave nine girls on my crews and every damn one of them is good." 
Another asserted that the young women on his crew could lift "anything the 
boys' can lift." Where the supervisors were observed-to be helpful, with a 
genuine commitment to and interest in aV[ their trainees,^ the young women 
in VICI attained substantial success in training and employment. 

Thus,' the key to women's, success lies beyond the trainee's own 
determination to "buck the odds." Mostly, it lies in the aourneymen*s 
attitudes. If. a young women discerns that the journeymen supervisors 
believe she cannot handle the. job and .that they have no. interest in, her 
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learning to do anything other than count - tools 'and keep trainees' 
attendance records, th^n she is bound to fail. No matter Jiow strongly she 
intends .to make it, the* odds are against her in a [iroject where her 
instructors do not want her to make it. ]^m:^her, whatever t;endencies her 
male counterparts have to negatively view her participation will be 
reinforced by negative attitudes on the' part of the 'instructors. 

The successful Inclusion of»womeh in the project, then, requires- some 
carefflll planning and execution. The recruiters must enlist young women wbq 
evinpe a strong interest in the construction trades and a willingness to go 
through rigorous and demanding training. This may entail inQorporating in 
the project's recruitment program' efforts aimed specifically at enlisting 
young women. Recruiters will want to contact organizations" such as, YWCA's, 
the Girl Scouts, local women's groups, women's health centers, girl's high* 
schools, etc. Planners should also seek out any women in the municipaHty 
who are involved in building and construction^ and enlist their aid in 
recruiting women. ' j , ^ 

Once the program's female enrollment rtiinimum is set, and in order that 
those women who enroll have as successful an experience as possible, we 
recommend the following steps be taken. 

0 'Insofar as possible, hire crew dr^iefs who ha've demonstrated a 
commitment to affirmative action and a talent for working in a 
non-traditional setting. ^ 

\x\c\m(\^ among .other administrative staff at least one person who 
will advocate for the young. women trainees. » ^ 

Include affirmative action orientation in the in-service training 
provided for crew chiefs (and for counselors, job coaches, etc.). 
Be sure that all staff,, particularly those who, will have direct 
contact with trainees, understand V^^t the project has a 
commitment to training and^placing young women in the trades. 

0 Contact local women's groups for assistance in setting up an 
orientation program for staff, and a similar program for 
trainees. They may be able to provide speakers, printed 
(naterials, or at least guidance. 

0 At the worksite, instructors must apply to female trainees' work 
the same standards they apply to work done by male trainees. It 
^ does women jio favor to expect less or to accept Tess^ Even. the 
strongest-willed, most committed young women may lack some of the 
pre-conditioning and basic skills that some young men may bring 
to the project. .Instructors must, therefore^ be\ prepared to 
spend extra time 'to teach young. women basic skills they may. lack. 

•0 Crew chiefs an^ male trainees must avoid doing work for female 
trainees. Instances of'^teasing, .baiting or sexual harassment 
should be tolerated no more than any insubordination trainees may 
display toward their* supervisors. 
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0 It may help, especially as women are^being oriented to the^^iiel 
arid developing familiarity^ to have women tr^iinees work in^twes 
ai; first. . ^ . , 

These steps can make a difference. ^Where women did well in VICI,,they 
did remarkably well. In Milwaukee, the first two VICI trainees platedVin 
apprenticeships were women, placed into the electricians' and carpenters' 
union?. Women were the first trainees indentured in Newark and Atlanta, as 
well. And they achieved substantial placements in non-union construction- 
related jobs. The ^attitude of the craftsmen instructors is crucial, and 
program planners and managers should take firm steps to assure that th^ 
project's affirmative action goals are met. 
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. • CHAPTER VI; SOME COMMON QUESTIONS--AND ANSWERS 

i 

From' VICPs inception throughout it^s operating life, CETA prime 
sponsors, union representatives, municipal authorities* ancl others asked 
numerous (questions wh^ich we anticipate the reader rnay al^o have about a 
multi-linlced, con^trucl:ion training and employment project:^ 

Q. How can I justify spen'ding a good part of -my CETA budget on a ^ 
program/such as this? ' , ^ j^^ 



\ 
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A.' , The unusually high placement rate, the icommunity improvements 
' that are visible and concrete, and' the lasting links made with 
unions and private sector contractors should more than offset the 
expense of this program. ' - 

Q. ' You recommend wage progression--isn' t this expensive? ^ 

A. The actual dollar cost ^of wage progression i^ relatively small, . . 
Andvthe practice reinforces the real -world( concept of reward for U 
good work and S'atisfactory attendance and punctuality. 

Q. Do I really hav-e to have a one-to-six crew chief-to-trainee - 
r^tio?^ ^ ^ ^ 

A. Much of the success of this program derives from the low 
supervisory ratio. While in some instances' one could argue for 
seven or eight enrol lees per crew chief, we shouM point out that 
many unions involved in the early planning of ViCI simply wou^ld 
not approve an avera^ crew size larger than six for such 
♦ supervision. " ' 

Q. You mention union/Minks? a lot--how important are they? 

A. ^ If unions cfVe a^ vital force in your community, their involvement 
^ is essential. They have both the technical expertise • to 
supervise and a broad range of contacts to provide for placement 
opportunities. -Their inclusion in the eight VICI demonstration 
projects proved to be of critical importance. 

Q.. ' What, if there are fqw or even no unions in my area? 

A. If this is .the case;'then construction associations,, contractors, 
or any organization that has technical knowledge of constructron 
and access to the job^market should be utilised. In other words, 
it need not be a union, ' byt it should embrace some of the 
characteristics of an organization involved in construction 
r^elated activlti^. 

Q. You mention wcJrk proi(^iders--how do they fit- in? 

A. IiT every municipality there »is some form of construction done 
under the aegis of a particular public agency. Combining these 
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^ agencies' resources with CETA resources has proved mutually 
beneficial. This mutual benefit, of cou^F^e, has ^to be explored 
. and developed. ^ - 

Q. ^What other things are important about a work provider? 

A. , Jhe work pxovider should have a solid inventory of projects that 
will result in tangible physical improvements and enable trainees 
^ to secure marketaT)le skills. 

• ^- ' • 

Q. Could you give me an example of a- work provider that might not 
^■fit? ] 

« 

A. ^ure. A municipal -parking authority might ne'ed people to park 
cars, but .this might not provide for job opportuniies once^ the 
— youngsters are finished with the project, and would n6t result in 
tangible community improvemen-ts., 

Q. ^hat other things .should I loo]< '^out ^for with woA providers? 



A. . You should. make sure that their owi^ internal regulations do not 
preclude the use of CETA paid personnel and that there is) a 
long-efiough period of time of training for meaningful skills to 
be learned. 

Q. You emphasize the educational link--what is tbe importance of 
that? - . ' 

A. There is more than one value of this. First, trainees must have 
GEDS for entrance into aYprenticeship. programs.. Second; reading 
a ^ ruler, doing math computations and following written in- 
structions are" important in the training process. This rnakes 



education a vital part of the project. ^ ^ 

Q. How do I get educational institutions to cooperate with this 
\ * program? 

A. One approach is to exchange physical rehabilitation of educa-' 
tional institutions for teachers' time. Anothef approach * that 
has been explored is to enroll vocational schaol graduates and 
dropouts in the training program in exchseinge for educational 
services provided^by the vocational school. , 

Q. * What^bout drivers* ed? Is this important? 

A. We* found this^o be quite signif icanif, especially in.^eis 
without good puWic transportation. Employers* frequently demand 
that an employee have his own transportation^at hand. 

Q. You emphasize recru4tment and selection-rhow do we open thfe 
^ program to the community,* avoid "creaming" anfl stil 1 get 
^ qualified applicants? '* . , 
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Do riot look for applicants with prior experience. Look for those 
witlj< a willingness tQ' do very difficult work under sometimes 
trying conditions. One approach that was followed successfully 
in recruiting is a two-week, non-paid orientation and assessment, 
where enrol lees can determine if- this is the type* of work they 
really wish to do. Another avenue taken was to have applicants 
visit ' worksites and obslrve the work taking place. The most 
important thing is that the- appl i cant.. kiiow early-on the deman^s- 
and benefits of ttiis program, ' 

' Iji^ choosing a local manageme^nt agency to run this program, what 
should we \ook for? 

Ideally, prior construction-reUted experience ^should be a 
criterion. However, since mapy local agencies do 'not have this- 
experience, it is important that it be a_well-^un>' ^^o^^^X 
supervised organizati(Jn that can handle the need^'^limt T^?^^c5hTi-" 
bilities of a cons^rlicti on-related program. 

What if the prime sponsor itself runs trfe program? 

The same criteria apply. This has to be a tightly-managed 
program. Professional construction^ work,^ smooth flow of 
materials and supplies, a payroll system tha-t results in prompt 
payment. of trainees as well as staff, and a willingness of the 
prime sponsor' to commit the vnecessary resources—all are 
essential , 

Who should be i^nvolved in the' selection of applicants to the 
program? 

After many .different approaches, the one that proved most 
satisfactory in VICI was to involve the crew chiefs in this 
prqcesi. They could mosj effectively handle 'the questions about 
the work, and^ they had a keen ?ye for the type of person who 
would function wetl ^n this type of environment. Agency staffs 
should also participate to see that a "creaming" process does not 
take, place,'. 

Do you think the Advisory Board iiS Worth the trouble? 

Most ' definitely. The inclu/ion of union offiyals, work 
providers, government officials^ -enrol lees and staff on an 
advisory boardVcuts through a great deal of red tape, helps 
establisf} policiei and, i^n many cases, 'opens doors for placements 
that might not exist if not for this body. 

When 66 you hire subcontractors? / ' 

Subcontractors are hired when the type of work to be'^done is so 
technical that ijt is unrealistic to expect your crews to handle 
it. It should be noted that this should ;be for a limited period 
of time, since it woirld be expensive and counterproductive to the 
,feel,ing that this is work done by the trainees. ^ 
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Who determines the eligibly ty of ^ property or persons for some of 
the services that' we* would provide? 

Ideally* the work provider is responsible for handling the 
eligibility process. For example, if your work is ;nostly with a 
community development agency that Xs doing rehabilitation of 
low-income homes, it is likely that the agency sets and maintains 
its own eligibility standards. • ' ^ 

Is there ever a problem with this? • * 

There can be, if the work provider refers ^to the project pro- 
perties * which are technically eligible but which provide for' 
limited training opportunities. For , example, a community 
developjpent agency might 'need deijioTition done on 50 buildings, 
jMt demolition will not really provide enr_allees-^ltb^su£f-icient 
marketable skilK. * ^ 

The manual speaks of the "participant progress fonn"~isn*t this 
just more paperwork? * ^ 

This form gives an opportuniity for journeymen and youngsters to 
review each week the progress that has ^or has not been made. It 
also gives the manager of the program' an opportunity to see how 
.on target the total construction process is relative to 
projections'.. It provides the basis for subsequent certification 
of successful completion. . ^ ' * " 

What about enrol lee attendance? iiow important i^ it? " 

If you are planning on training enrol lees for the real world of 
work, anything short of rigorous attendance policies would be a 
disservice,, since* onCe trainees get construction or other jobs, 
they will find small^ tolerance for erratic attendance. 

Do stringent program requirements Yesult in a lot of turnover? 

Yes, early in the program people will drop out. Howe\^er, once 
the message is out that enrollees will be terminated for poor 
attendance, you will find. that you have a more serious coterie of 
enrellees for the remainder of the program. 

•What abput women in VICI? Isn't it hard for women to do this 
type of work? ^ ^" 

Not nearly as hard a% changing the attitudes of people who think 
womerv can't do this type of worki The VICI experience indicates 
that it isi difficult to attract , women and, in some cases, 
difficulties arise in the way they are treated. However, VICI' 
data do show that women have participated very successfully in 
Construction-related programs and can handle thfe physical demands 
of the jdb. ' * ( 



How do • you conduct orientation of youngsters aside from 
explaining what they have to do? 

Some sites actually buflt a model that gave trainees a small- 
scale opportunity to learn what they would do on a much larger 
scale in vpeople's homes. This was' the approach on the 
weatherizatioji project in the South Bronx, for example. Also, 
allowing enrol lees to observe work crews and to "visit con- 
struction sites proved helpful. ' ' * 

Exactly whatsis skflls progression? Why is it important? 

Skill^ progression is the orderly Movement from work assignments 
requiring and impacting one level of skills to ancrther.- It is 
important to see that the trainees develop increased skills and 
'4o~not->«e€^s^.*^i4^-^tdy--a-t-one-4e¥e4-, ^ ; — 

What. about skill assignments? Should a trainee get a variety of. 
skills or stick with one? 

.There are two schoo>s of thought on this question. Some argue 
that a variety gives a trainee a n better opportunity for place- 
ment, making him or tier more versatile;"^ others argue that an 
extensive Knowledge of a particular skill will make the enrbllee 
more * employable. Jhe majority of sites in VICI chose the 
single-skills approach; howev&rr-in those sites where ,more* than 
one skill was t^iught, .the placement records were equally 
impressive. 

^What about placement— isn't this hard? 

Yes, placement is always hard. But' remember that it should start 
early; it should try to coincide with unions' apprenticeship 
openings; and' it should avail itself of the informal network of 
^crew chief, trade association, local union hiring hall, etc. 

What about certification— how importan^^ is that? 

Very important. Not only is the certificate itself of value to. a 
trainee when looking for a job, but it also . establishes, , in 
accordance with industry, labor and government standards, what 
actually constitutes the attainment of a particular skill. 
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APPENDIX A 

^ FOH;i VI 



VENTURES iU COMMUNITY IMPROVE;\£NT 
MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT COST FORM 



1. City 



Rrogr-arr. No, 



3. Job No. 



7. How manyjtdays of crev/ chief work were used to com' 
p] ete thi s job? , 



8^ Hov; much v/as the cost of materials use^ on this 
♦ jobJ (Include both purchased and donated mate- 
rials) 



9. How much was the cost of equipment and^ contracted 
services on this j^b? ^ 



10. Record any other jotik-cqsts not i*ncluded in items 
8 and 9 



11; Persqn Compl et ing • Form 



S ignature 



i... Ja teJKor>iS. Begun^ w - • ? ; • • : - • • - • • -j • • • i J^f • J j I ^^y [ 1^ I Yr . 



Date Work Completed ' Ho J | | Day \ I I Yr. 



6. Kov/ many days of youth labor were used to compJete 
thi> joi) (multiply number of ypuths who worked on" 
the job by number of woVk days) 



Title 



12. Date form completed . ."h ; Mo. ( I j pay | . |,. J Yr. 
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APPENDIX B 



CnUTIFICATH OF JOB CQMrLKTION f ^ 



I/We^'agree that I/we have ins^pected all rep'airr 

made as specified on the h'ork O^lder and agree that ^all 

wo'rk Is conpleted to our satisfaction. 

* . ^ OIVNER • ' ' ' 

owner(s) signature(s) : ' ' • 

X ■ ' ' date: ' 

X . ' date : .'^ 
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. APPENDIX C 



CLIUNT SATISFACTION QUESTION'NAIRH 



NAME- 
ADDRESS: 



^ , — ^ 

Job No . : _j _^ . Crew No , 



Your cooperation in answering tlie following ques- 
tions will assist us in improving tlve services and 

evaluating the 

(name o£ project"^ 







1. Overall, how do you rate the services, prpvided by the 
project? f ^ 

Very:"Good ^ ^Belpw Averagd 

Good , Bad 



A verage 

2. (a) How do you rate the attitude of, the project's in- 
structor? ^ -f • , * 

^\''ery Good ^Below Average 

Goody^ ^Bad 

I ^ 

A verage 

2. (b) How dcfyou rate the attitude of tl^e project's crew? 

Very r»ood ^Bfelow Average 4 

^Gooa ^ . ^Bad 

[Average ^ 

3. How do you rate the actual work 'performed by the project? 

^V^ery Good » nelow Average 

Good * V Bad t 



Average 
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4* Would you recommend the work performed by the project 
, to your friends and neighbors? 

^^'es ' 

K O ^ 

, Undecided 



Please use this space and the back, if necessary, 
to wjite any additional comments or suggestions. 



Owner; 



Date: 
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Job UVniber 



VEiiTURES III co^t^^u^'ITY iiiPROVsriEriT 

Job Sunnary Form 
Crew ilunber Supervisor_ 



APPENDIX D 



Client's Uane^ 
Address 



* Phone 



Start Dace 



Connletion Date 



Total Hours (Suoervi^or) 

Description and costs of Contractual Services: 



(Participant *s)_ 



Quantity 


Descriotion of Material Used 


unit ■ 
Cost 


bxcenueo 
Cost 




i 

i — 








* 1 — 








































— *\ 








1 — - — ^- 
















3 ^ 






















■ 


















1 






■ % 


1 




/ 




i ■ , • ■ 






; 


1 






! . 





Corincnts : 



Supervisor's^ Signature_ 



Date 
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Crew Chief: 



Date : 



APPENDIX E 



DAILY TIML RUCORD ^ 



CREW CHIEF/ 

INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 



HOURS KORKKD 



1. 



2. 



A. ■ 



A. Instructor Hours 



yoi;t:.! 



'1. 



G. 



8. 



10, 



11. 



12. 



1? 



1 ; 



i:.. 



» B. Total Crew Hours 

C. TOTAL Cmi CHIEF, INSTRUCTOR & CRB7 HOURS 

15. Gl ' 
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VENTURES .FOR COMMUNITY ^IMPROVEMENT 
(PROJECT MATERIALS) 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS 



APPENDIX F 



1x2 

1x3 

1x4 

1x6 

1x8 

1x10 

1x12 



2x2 

2x4 

2x6 

2x8 

2x10 

2x12 



Acrylic 4* x 8* 
Glass 



Tar paper^ 

"Asphalt sliingles, color 
Rolled roofing 



Box K gutter (lin. ft.) 
Square Downspouts 
Round Downspouts^ 
Straps 

Glatt hangers 
End caps right 
End caps left 



4x4 
4x6 

Cedar posts 
Wire fence 



Porch dec^Ag 
Porch ceiling 



Exterior plywood 3/8" 
•Exterior plywood 5'/ 8"^ 

Exterior drjswall 3/8" 
Exterior drywall 5/8" 

Bed moulding 

Brick moulding 



Aluminum Storm door 



GLASS 



SHINGLES 



GUTTERS 



1 



Cove moulding 
Crown moulding 



Window points 

Glazing compound 
'or putty 



Galvanized nails 
Flashing ^ 
Plastic asphalt cement 



\ 



Lead-in connectors 
Sealer • 
Slip joints 
Inside miter * 
Outside mitez> 
45° elbow 
90° elbow 



f 
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POINTING 



Caulking 

Spackling * * 

Glazing aompound 
Porch en)iiDel 
Low Luster (white) 
Universal primer 



I 



CONCRETE 

Mortar mix 
Concrete mix 
Patch Crete 
Concrete (cubic yards) 
Expansion felt 6" 
Vire mesh 
Concrete bllocks 
Common bricks 
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VENTURES FOR COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT 

(PROJECT MATERIALS) 
- ' ^ INTERIOR MATERIALS 



^ LUMBER 



^Particle board 3/4" 
Plywood 
Felt paper 
Base , 
Casing 
Shoe 
Stops . 
Jambs 

Handrail, | 
^fywall 3/8 [ 
Drywall 5/8 ^ ' 
Treads 
Floor Tile 
Floor adhesive 
Tile moulding 
Closet pole 



PAINTING 



Joint compound 
Joint tape (rolls); 
Piaster mix 
Enamel 
Flat 

Semi-gloss 
Primer 



doors sire 

Locks 

Hinges * 
Spring bumpers 
Closers 

Shelf bracl^ts^^ 
Rosetts 
Thresholds 
Weatherstrip 
Sash locks 

N 

Pulls 

Cabinet hardware 
Handrail brackets 
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APPEM)IX O 



VENTURES FOR COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT 



HOMfeOWNER'S APPLICATION 



NAME 



TELEPHONE* 



ADDRESS 



7 



»D0 YOU Om THIS HOME? 

HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD^ 

MARITIAL STATUS 

ANNUAL INCOME $ 



YES 



MONTHLY GROSS $^ 
SOURC^p-^F INCOME 
a) 

^) 

c) 



DESCRIPTION OF WORK 



MALE 



SINGLE 



FEMALE NO. OF PERSONS IN FAMILY^ 

« 

_MARRIED DIVORCED - 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND- 

BLACJk 

* J HISPANIC 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
ORIENTAL 
OTHER 



\ 



J 



I UND^STAND THAT THE VENTURES PROGRAl^ (OIC-GM) IS WMITED TO CORRECTING 

CODE 'Violations for low income persons who own and occupy _the property cited. 

THE materials -AND WORK PERFORMED BY THE VENTURES PROGRAM IS FREE OF CHARGE 
TO THE HOME OWNER. I HEREBY CERTIFY THAT ALL THE ABOVE INFORMATION IS TRUE 
AND CORRECT TO THE BEST OF MY KNOl^LEDGE ANQ I AGREE TO HAVE THE VENTURES 
PROGRAl^ UNDERTAKE THE WORK AS DESCRIBED. I ALSO UNDERSTAND THAT I CANNOT 
SELL MY HOME'-FOR TW0(2) YEARS FROM THIS DATE. • . * 

A R N*I N G INDIVIDUALS P^VIDING FALSE INFORMATION SHALL BE PROSECUTED AND 
REIMBURSEMENT FOR MATERIALS AND LABOR SHALL BE SOUGHT. 



OUTER'S SIGNATURE 



ESTIMATER'S SIGNATURE 
APPLICATION ACCEDED 



YES 
NO 



DATE 



TENATIVE START DATE 



11. 
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HUGH HENDERSON 
Board Chairman 



Opportunities tndustriaftzation Center of Greater Milwaul<ee 
, Central Administration • 
2835 North-32nd Street, Milwaukee, Wiiconsin 53210 

414.449-230J 414-449-2304 
♦ 

WARNING VIARNING WARNING ^ 



CARJ. A. GEE 
Executive Director 



DEAR HOMEOWNER: ^ ; ' , , - 

The Ventures Program has now accepted your application and will 'perform 
the work as described,. In order for us to complete this work in an' 
effective' and efficient manner, we will need you cooperdtion as follows:. 



A. 
B. 

C. 
D. 

E. 
F. 



iLck up\.all valuable in and around yourliome; the Ventures ^?rogram 
(OIC-Gm)^ will not be responsible for lost/stolen ite^s.^ 

Make your house and bathroom accessable to our work c?ews durinife the 
entire rehabilitation process. <Have at leait one (1) persop home 
at all timds.) ^ 

Do not interfere or allow your children to bother any of the workefrs.' 

Clear the work area of all obstacles, (chairs, dres^rs,^ toys, papers, 
etc.) . , ' ^, * '\ ' / • 

Work hours - Monday -Fr iday ''S : 00 a.m. to 4:00 



All materials and equipment used in the rehaWflitation .pr6cess are 
purchased by the Ventures Program (OIC-GM)/ In the 'event any of , 
,these articles disappear, in or around theT work site (regardless . 
of -who ds to blam6^ shall leave the Ventures Program no aldfemative 
course .by to discontinue all construction work immediately.^ The 
Building Inspection Department ' shall also be notified that work on 
this particular x;^sidence will be discontinued by the Ventures 
Program (OIC-GM) and future consideration for cotitinuauce -v>ill -hot ^ 
be given ^ * ^ " ' 

Your cooperation will be greatly appreciated. 

VEOTURES FOR CO:!>!U::iTY IMPROVEMENT 449-2303 , f - ^ ' ' 
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^ VICI STUDENT SELECTION SHEET APPENDIX I 

KA>E ^ ADDRESS ^ ^ . 



PHONE NUMBER- AGE . J 

1. IJhat is the highest grade completed? 

Did you graduate? ^ /GED 



2. Would you be willing to attend GED classes two (2) nights per 
week? 

^ 

3. Do you possess a valid Wisconsin Drivers License?_^ ^ 



4. WouW you be willing to attend Drivers education classes two(2) 
nights per week? " ' * 

» 

5. Explain why^you want to. become a Carpenter or Painter? 



6. What previous work experience have you had? 

7. ^- Are you willing to work outside in extreme hot 6e cold weather 

conditions? ^ ^ 

8. ^ Are you afraid of^lieights? 

Would you be v^ling to overcome that with tiie proper help? _ 



9. What exactly do you want to get out of the, VICI program? 

• — , V , , , 

10. -Will you report to work everyday^ and be on time? 

IV. Are you^ in good health? » / *^ 4 

12. Are you allergic to pain^^Jthinners , mineral spii^ts, etc. /' 

13. Who are yo)ir previous employers? , 

Length of time 



14. What is you prev^us criminal history^ 



z 
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HUGH "HHNOSRSON- 
Board Chairman 




APPENDIX J 



Opportunities Industrializat'on Center of Greater Milwaukee 

i 

Central Administration , 
J835 North 32nd Street, Milwaukee, Wiseonsin 53210 
414-449.2303 414-449-2304 



CARL A. GEE 
Executive Director 



FEBRUARY 12, 1980 
REVISED VICI WORK RULES 

-ABSENTEEISM: ^ 
Ls^t Unexcused Absenc^e - 1 week 4^old back on raise 

It nil 11^2"" " II n II II II II 



3rd 



- 4 



tl tl II 11 II II " »' »» 



II tl II 11 II II 
II tl II It II It 



2. TARDINESS: 

Student is paid for actual time worked and 
1st Tardiness — 1 week hold back on raise 
2nd " - 2 

3rd " ^ " - 3 

'3'. FAILURE TO CALL IN if absent regardless if excused, unexcused; 
3 Week hold back on raise ^ * 

MUST CALL JOURNEYMAN 

4. LEAVING THE JOB SITE BEFORE THE END OF THE WORKDAY: 
Is't - 4 week hold back on raise. 
2nd - DISMISSAL 

T. ABUSIVE or VULGAR LANGUAGE TOWARDS JOURNEYMAN, FELLOW STUDENTS 
OR HOME OWNERS ^ 
6 week hold back'' on raise, ^ 

THREATENING or STRIKING -INSTRUCTOR: DISMISSAL 

PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STUDEN'TS ON WORK SITE: . 

Descretion of Director or Journeyma^j. 

6. ALCOHOL or DRU GS ON JOB Sif E : . , , 
Student will be sjnt home for the remainer of the day plus: 

8 week hold back on^ raise . v 

* 

7. STEALING FROM JOURNEYMAN^ FEfcLOW STUDENTS. OR HOME Ol>rNER: 
DISMISSAL 

FAILURE TO FOLLOUfORDERS : JOURilEYM^N ' S DESCRETION. 

FIGHTING WITH FELLOW STUDENTS: 
1 week suspension for those involved. 



9. 



"We Help OuneWei" 
■ • - -^ 
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\Z ' APPENDIX K 

Jol; Application SlcH'^s - Coisrso • Outl: no 
> 

, f ' 

Objective- to insure that each individual c^rcv; tnembcr learns 

and can use the skills associated with filling out ' 
job applications; succeeding on a job interview; 
starting/raaintaining a job and making the transition * * 
from Ventures to Private Sector Employment-. 

I. Introduction ' • . 

f 

A. Discussion on transition from training to private^ • ^ 

sector employment » ' ^ 

• t* ^ 

B. VJorld of Work- trade employment situation in New Haven' 
'II. Completing the Job Application Form 

A. Company s purpose jLn using an application form 

1. EEC requirements ^ ' 

2/ Future data on hand • 

3. Immediate background information on individual 

B. Filling Out an Application 

1. Importance of correctly completing a f o^.*(classx^ork- 
using an application filled out with sloppy errors 
and poor responses have students as a group write dox>?n 
10 observations concerning hypothetical persons 

^characters and skills. Discussion) 

2. piscussion of application questions and possible responses. 
- a. legality of certain questions and how to deal v;ith 

illegal questions ^ 

b. basic information 

c. educational data 

d. employment irecord * 

e. VCI experience • . ... 
f; present skills 

g. health > ^ - 

h. cour L-prob lems * ^ 

i. effective references 
j. hobbies ' - 

3. Use of correct grammar, punctuation, capitalization, ^ 
, sTpelling and understanding vocabulary terms. 



cIassx^7ork: using incorrect application, corredt mistakes, 
Discuss 

» • 
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* .hcindout : rcvicv;. vorinoiUy used tcnus and deCiQ^tions. , 
' classwork: till * ut: application in ink to dcntonolrate 

neces ;ity of prior preparation and uGitig 

a pen.:il. 

assignir^ent : R^urn a perCecl: application form that 
• - can later be used as a reference* Read 

4 and answer questions on ''Pent Up Anger."- 

' and return, , ' , ^ 

" - " — — ^ • •» — , 

III, The Job Infcerviev/ ^ " * 

s 

A. The Importance of a Job Interview 
. * 1. Employer's purpose 

2. crew members goals ♦ ^ 

B. Summary, of critical parts of an .interview' 

1. Do's an^ Don' ts~distribute "Rujes of Con^ctV^ 

2* Demonstration-distribute "Mock Intejylew^^ as 

a ^heck list vjhile observing- two stfaflw people conducting 
an, interview which- the applicant "^Blowsw^ Crew members 
^ should list errors made. Class ^discifs^ion 

\ 



C. How^^TO succeed in a Job Interview 
* ♦ l-:^leeping, eating & dressing for C*hei^\nterv£ew • 



2. Kriov;ledge of potential employej 

3. Punctuality . , / 

4. Dealing with the street imagjje * ^ 
5. .Introductions* and politeness . 

6. Handshake, posture & eye contact , . 

7. Dealing witb nervousness 
.8. Selling yo'Srself 



a» reviev7ing past employment and VCI experience 
(classwork-using weekly skill 
^ note skills they've learneiJ.) 



(classwork-using weekly skills checklist, everyone * ^ 



■b,' self confidence and pride versus b.s., arrogance 
or tiynidity* / 
9. Answering tricky questions j^^, 

10. Asking Questions 

a. working hours ^ 
h. tools needed , 
< c, skills you could learn 

. d» employee' benefi,ts . , 

^ e^ taises and mohility * 
4. 

11. Ending ao Ii«tervlew ^ c , 
(assignment-: read and cptaplete^ exercises from "Making 
the Job InterviewV R^urn at next session. 

D. Mock Interviews - j^Klividually scheduled 

1. Each person is scheduled for an intervj.ev; x>?ith one 
staff person aPj^ one other participant as observer 
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and coRiinentator. The objective is to evaluate an 
iauL.'itlual's per fonaancc 'j^Lvins constructive 
criticisius apd recommendations for improvement. * 

2. Each individual v;ill be sclT|^duled for a -follow-up 
tape recorded intcrviev; wi,th a staff person. "Tape 
v;ill be played back and the individual will have an 
opportunity for self-evaluation as well as fee4^ck 
^ from* staff person. a 

IV. After the Interview ^ 

4 

.^A. Not. getting the job - . 

1. dealing with "rejection" 

2. evaluating your performance and learning how to improve 

B. Starting/Maintaining a Job 

1. learning specific* job requirements 

2. knowing your job rights (handout-"Employee Rights"} * 

3. Understanding your paycheck 

4. raises 

5. State and Union Apprenticeships ^ 

C. Trade Practices 

(tape cassette- The World of Work 300-24-B2 'That^ part ■ 
of- your job-resolving conflict^' ".You better get 'up on 
time" andjtoo many days absent") 

1. Jv^orking hours -p,unctuality and attendance 

2. Bad Xv'eather days 

3. *'Gofer" and low per.son on the totempole 

% 4. Working with co-workers and supervisors.* 

5» Learning how to improve perforaance and develop new skills 

6» Buying and maintaining tools 

7. Side jobs-how to work on your own 

3» Opening up a savings account. 

(assignment -"Money in the Bank"-read and complete.) 

^ D. Transition from VCI to private sector 

1. Venture's responsibility to you arid our on-going services 
a. meetings x^ith staff, phone, contact , site visits 

2. CETA Follow-up Unit 

3. CPPV Follow-Up Interviews , 

4* Notification of Addres-s and/or phone change. 
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AP PENDIX L 

SAMPLE VICI TRAINEE RULES AND REGULATIONS 



Working Hours 

<-^'5:00 AM to 3:'30 PM with one-half\hour for lunch and a 15-minute ' ' 

r 

on-site break in the morning. Hovever, you are expected to report 
to work by 7:A5 AM to allow time for, changing into work cl^othes. 
Sick Pay 

' ^ 

You do not receive Sick Pay. You will be paid for the amount of 

hours you work at your worksife. ^ 
Absence ^ 

If you will be ab^fent, call the wroksite or the VICI office between 
the "hours of 7:45 and 8:00 AM, give your name and the name of ypur 
supervisor, ^nd note the name of the person you are talking to. 
C^ll^your worksite every day that you are out of work. ^Failure to 
call when absent will result in suspension and loss of, pay. 
Lateness 

If you will be late for work, call the worksite or the office 
between 7:45 and 8:00 AM. Give your name and the name of your 
supervisor. Let your supervisor know what time you will get to work. 
FAilure*to call when late will result in suspension. Two latepesses 
per week will result in, a salary deduction. ^ 
Excused* and Unexcus^d Absences ^ 

Absences are excused only for verified illness, family deatK or 
appointments with a doctor, lawyer, etc. All other absences are 
unexcused. 

Two unexcused absences in one month will result in a one-week 
suspension without pay. 

Trainees must notify supervisors two days in advance of appointments 
with doctor, lawyer, etc. 
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Sample VICI Trainee Rules an,d Regulations - Page 2 , 

If, at any time during the training period, your supervisors deter- 
mine that your absences or latenesses are excessive, you may be 
dis]^ssed* 

Lunch 



Lunchtime is from 12:00 to 12:30 PM. You must return from lunch on 
time. Returning late from lunch will result in a s'alary deduction 
and/or suspension. 
Wages and Pay Raises 

Paychecks are distributed every second Friday. Pay rates are: 
Weeks 1— /l3 $3.15 per hour 

Weeks 14 - 26 $3.30 per hour 

Weeks 27 - 52 ' $3.60 per hour. 

Pay raises are not automatic. They are awarded when a participant 
earns a satisfactory evaluation of his/her attendance and job per- 
formance. These evaluations are made by journeymen supervisors, job 
coaches and counselors. - , 

Paid Holidays ^ ' * " 

VICI recognizes these as paid holidays: New.Tear*s Day, Martin Luther 
King, Jr.*s birthday. Good Friday, MemoriallDay, July 4th,^ Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving, Chijistmas. 
Use of Narcotics/Alcoholic Beverages 

Narcotics ,or alcoholic beverages in any form are not permitted on the 

^ worksite ox at school. Bringing either onto or near the worksite or 

i 

school premises will result in immediate dismissal fjom the program. 
Being under the Influence ot either will result ir immediate dismissal 
from the program. 



Satnple VICI Trainee Rules and llegulations - Page 3 

School Attendance 

Attendance at the County Vocational School is mandatory. You will 
attend classes each Tuesday and Thursday from 6:30 to 9:30 PM. 
Failure to attend and remain throughout the class can result in sus- 
pension or dismissal. Each participant is expected to conduct 
him/herself in aniorderly manner. If you are suspended from daily 
worksite duties at any time, you are still requii^d to attend classes. 

Smoking on School Premises 

Smoking on school premises is not permitted. You ma^ smoke in the ^ 
cafeteria during scheduled breaks. 

Damage to School Property 

Anyone found damaging or destroying school, program or ]|)ersonal 
property will be held laible for damages. ^ 

Worksite Behavior 

Physical threats made to program staff and/or cffcher participants will 

\' I 

result in immediate dismissal. « . X- 

' Fighting on the jobsite and/or school premises will result in 
immediate dismissal. 

Anyone found stealing school, program or personal property will be 

^ / • . 

immediately dismissed. 

i ' " * r . • • 

Any iqisuse qf work equipment may lead to suspension. 

\ 

Use or display of a dangerous weapon during school or work hours 
will result in dismissal. 

Da not bring or wear valuables to the worksite. We will not be 
responsible f or* Iq^t or stolen articles. 
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Sample VICI Trainee Rules *and Regulations - Page A 



Accidents 

All accidents should be reported as soon as they occur. An accident 
report must be filled out immediately to obtain medical care. 

Everyone is expected to conduct him/herself with decorum, to observe the 
regulations of the progr^ and to pay due respect to staff and peers. 



\ 
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APPENDIX M 
) 



TIME CARD 



ID NUMBER 

Un 

HOURS DAII.V 



PARTiaPANTNAME 
ENflOLLEE 



Rrxt 
DATE 



M*idd}« Initial 
HOURS 



WORK PERIOD ENDING 
Nteoih D^Y Vfif 
OAttv PARTICIPANT 



Mas 




rffo*n 


3 


HOOKS 

-7 


JNITIALS 


N*0>l 






5 


NOUNS 

7 


ini 1 1'^ud • 


TUeS 






3 


IL 




TUES 








7 




W£D 






3 


7. 




W£0 






3 


7 




muR 






3 


7 




THUS 






3 


-7 




FBI 


"•/it 




3 


7 




FBI 






3 


7 




WEEKLY TOTAt 


35 






WEEKLY TOTAL 


35 


TOTAL HO 



SOCIALSeCUniTY NUM8ER 



PARTlCIPANTTtME CCRTIFICATION 

Both P>rttcfp«ntt* lod Sup«<vfion* 
turts rmttt b« present tp cmify th*t 
t!m« r«eorcS«d hcnon \% compuu and 
•ccunt* and fai Kcordjnca vwth th* 
Prosram Rwl«s Md RiguUtfonst 
Paymtnt «vill only b« foadt for dcrj«i 
boun worked. 













Til 
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Electrical Tasks 



* Basic 

electrical symbols 
conduction sizes and types 
remove romex from a box 
strip romex 

drill holes for wire runs 
install a connection romex 
staple romex 
strap romex 

install connection in box 
mount switch & receptaclK-feoj 
cut box 

install floor t^u&ing on box 
ground a romex wall bbx 
running romex through studs 
staple feeder cable 



Intermediate 

, jnark location of switch & receptacle boxes 

install a receptacle 

Install a switch 

install a lighting fixture 
- connect romex in service panel 

connect box in service panel 

install range receptacTe 

instai-1 dryer receptacle 

install feeder circuit for electrical water 
heater 

install feeder circuit for air conditioner 
make an offset 

check a fuse with an^hnmeter 
check a fuse with a voltmeter 
install an overload heater in a manual motor 
"^starter 

use and identification of grounded conductors 



Advanced 

determining the nup*er of circuits required 

three way switch control ^ 

four way switch control 

number of conductor^ in a box 

calculation for computing feeder for single family 

dwelling , 
electrical heating ' - 

bending back to back 90 degree benu 
making. a saddle 
disassemble a motor 

test insulation" resistance of a motofVith megger 
connect a three phase "Y" connected motor for low 

voltage ^ 
connect a three phase "Y" connected motor for high 

voltage 
reverse a repulsion motor 
reverse a sol it pHase motor 



Plumbing Tasks 



Baslcr 

prepare copper tubing -for soldering ^ 

solder sopper tubing a fittings , " 

•set-up presto-lite tank 

set-up portable vise — ' 

cut steel pipe w/ hand cutter 

ream steel pipe w/ hand cutter ^ 

thread steel pipe w/*h^nd' cutter ^ 

clean power threading mch 

pack oakum into a soil pipe Joint 

replace w.c. flush hamdle 

replace tank float in w.c. 

replace tank ball in'w.c. 

replace top and^ bottom lift wires 

replace^guide in w.c. tank 

clear main house drain- of sjoppage/plunger 



Intermediate 

« flare copper tubing 
i/istall a section of steeT pipe ^ 
set-up power thread mcK « 

' select die settings on universal die head' 
replace dies on uni<^ersal die head 
secure pipe in p6wer threading mch ^ 
cut steel pipe w/ power threading mch 
ream steel pipe w/ power threading mch 
thread steel pipe w/ power 'threading mch 
set-up nipple chuck in power threading mch 
select pipe six on nipple chuck 

* set-up propane tank 
cift cast iron soil pipe 
melt lead to liquid state 
replace ball-cock in water doset 

^ replace flush valve in water closet 
.clear main house "drain of stopj?age 



Advanced- 

pouj^'^'leld in a* vertical soil pipe joint 
finish vbad in a* vertical soil pipe joint , 
leyel apd "plumb-vertical soil pipe * / 
' pour lead in ^ horizontal soil pipe joint 
finish lead in a hoHzontal soil pipe joint 
grade horizontal soU'^^pipe' 
.disconnect a soil pipe joint 
replace a curb trap 
replace a 4" X 2" y 
replace a ^4" l/8th bend 
replace a 4" Y 

repl^<;e a 4" P trap (cast iron) 
replace a^short sweep bend 
a 2" soil plug 

a combination rain water conductor 
a 4" ideal bend 



replace 
replace 
replace 



J 



Roofing Tasks 



' Basic * , 

A 

read a rule 

cut &. apply felt paper 
apply mastic cement 




Intermediate 

reatf^ a1)luepr1nt 

cut & aJbpljhdripedge flashing 

apply^srsphalt & wood shingles 

lay .starter row of asphalt shingles 

apply roll roofing . ^ 

cut and Install gutter 

Install downspout 

fabricated Install nailing for rafters 

layout sample rafters 

layout sample outlookers 

fabricate rafters 

fabricate outlookers ^ 

fabricate gussett slate 

layout ridge for rafters 

layout & cut ridge 



4 



Advanced 

layout wall for r^ifter locations 
determine rise & run from blueprint 
rayout & fabricate assembly job ' 
assemble pent roof truss 
align trusses using 3 block & string method' 
use & safety ot the radial arm saw 
use & safety of the table saw . 
determine unit rise & unit run 
layout plumb cut for common rafter 
layout heel cut for common rafter 
layout tall cut for common rafter 
layout length -fbr connion jrafter-stepplng 
layout length for common rafter-wlth-rule 
Install flashing 

estimate materials for gutter & downspouts 
cut &' install gutter 
cut & Install downspout 



13^ 
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Painting Tasks 



INTERMEDIATE 

PaifrTy^indows 
Interior painting, 

cutting and rollij^g 
Taping - finish 
Staining 
Puttying 

Working off extension 
Ladder 

Painting trim 
Block filling 
Estimating material 



ADVANCED 

Mixtng paint 
Hanging vinyl 
Joint taping 
Spray painting 
Trimming vinyl 
Buttfjoints 
Overlapping joints 
Estimating costs 
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Weatherigation Tasks 



BASIC 

Cavilldng 
Patc±ang pool 
with cement 
Use of ladder 
Use of tape 
ineasure 

Replacing porch 
slats 

Pepair leaking 
faucets 

Renove old roofing 
Demolition 
Weather stripping 



R^lacing porch steps 
Cutting and threading 
pipe . 

Sweating copper tubing 
Replacing glass 
Installing gutters and 
leaders * 

Install fiberglass 
insulation 
Use of scaffold 
Replace sash cord 



ADVANCED 

— f ■ - — 

Hanging storm doors 
Pointing Ijpick 
Bricking up window 
Foundation repairr 
Replacing window frames 
Installing storm windows 
Estimating materials 
Install blown-in. 
insulation 
Installing new roof 
Conduct energy audit 
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Basic 

hand mixing mortar 

handle mortar with a trowel 

using brick tongs for stocking 

building scaffold 

pour the concrete in place 

level off by darbytng' concrete 

bull float the concrete area' 

strip the forms 

patch honbcomb holes where necessary 
care and maintenance of tools 
using brick tongs for stocking 
use & handle a set of brick tongs 
set dura-wall in brick work to tie in 

2 wythQ walls ' 
wash brick wall with acid 
cutting starter blocks 



Masonry Tasks 

Intermediate 

lay up^the first course of brick (Igth 4') 

cut masonry material with hand too is 

layout a conmon bond 

string and set line blocks 

striking joints in brickwork 

layout ^course rod, story pole 

set wall flashing in the wall 

use & operation of masonry saw 

use of hydraulic brick-xutter 

set up a door frame in a brick opening 

lay blocks to line , 

lay-up a five block layup 

string and set line blocks 

set lintels ^ 

lay stone to line 

cut field stone 



Advanced 

identify scales on a njodular spacing rule* 
modular scale coursing fof brickwork 
4-3-2-1 lead in the wall 
build brick' corners . ^ 
set sills and copings. 

set precast sills and\opings - f 

pattern bonds in the warl 

setting steel lintels 

single flue chimney 

two fl^ie chimney ^ 

install heatilator j 

lay firebrick (butter system) 

build a corner with a flemish bond header 

build a corned with -a common (american) header 

build a brickwall forehand 

laying brick overhand 
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VENTURES IN COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT APPENDIX 0 
WEEKLY PARTICIPANT PROGRESS REPORT 



Vaty 



2. Program No. 



4. Participant Social Security NumtMr . 



5 Name of Participant, 
6. Job Data 



a. 
b 
c. 
d. 

f 



"Use Ass^ed NumOcrs 

7 Total'VtQl^Hours^^ for Week (Enter here and for Question #19)., 

8 Total VICI Hours Scheduled for Week 



43. This Report for Week Ending Mo | | I I I h *- I i 

n 



Ml 



Job No. 


Crew; 
Chief* 


Team* 


Hours Worked by Participant 
M ^ r * W Th - 


Total 






























* 1 






















































































J 



































































□ 
□ 



Cvdl 
1-2 
M 



ib-2? 
'2S-37 

3Mr 

4W7 

M-TT 
Cvd2 



9 Attendance Information • 



Attendance 


M 


T 


W 


Th 


F 


{Code A Below) 













10 Was there an incident requiring disciplinary action during the week'? Yes □ No □ 

1 2 

11 Participant Performance Information —Describe the three^most advanced tasks performed by participant during the 
week Use dodes B. C. and D. 



Task Description 


Job 
No 


Hours 
on 
Task 


Trade 
Area 
{Code B) 


Difficulty 

Level 
(Code C) 


Performance 
Rating 
(Code D) 

























































Code A 



(1) Full work day 

(2) Holiday, rain, snow 

(3) Illness 

(4) Other excused absence 

(5) Unexcused'absence 

(6) Ute 

(7) Release time from VICI for educational activities 

(8) Other, specify q . 



Code B 

(1) Carpentry 

(2) *Masonry 

(3) Roofing 

(4) Painting 

(5) Plumbing 

(6) Electrical 

(7) Other, specify 

Page 1 of 2 



Codec 

(1) Basic 

(2) Intermediate 

(3) Advanced 
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Code D 

(1) Excellent 

(2) Good 

(3) Adequate 

(4) Poor 

{5) Inadequate 
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PrognmNo. j [ j Participant Name. 



FORUIV 
Cartf2 



12. DU participant Change address^rinQ this week? YesQ No □ » 

1 2 

^ If yes, please indicate new address and telephone number where participant can be reached. 



ress. 



Number 



SifMt 



City 

Phone (. 



sutt 



Number 



13.. 



14 



Signature of Crew Chief 



Date 



p 



TO BE FILLED IN BY APPROPRIATE PROGRAM STAFF MEMBER 



\'} 0,)o unrticipant enter educational program during this week? 
I ves describe program I 



Yes □ >to O 

1 2 



16 Old oarticipant attain QSO or other certificate ^ring this week? 

17 U pay raise incentive was due did participant receive It? 

Not applicable 

♦ ^ 

18 .tf ansv^r to #1 7 was "no" check the' reason{s) below 

a. Poor Work Performance 

b Absenteeism/Lateness 

c. Misconduct 

d Other, specify 



YesD 

^ 1 



NO □ 
2 



G Yes □ No D 
0 \ 2 



□ 



□ 



19. Total VICI Hours Worked for Week (from Question 97) 

2C. Pay Rate per Hour ^0 ' | | | 

21. Gross Wages for Week \ ."[T?: 



lEn-n 



SlgnitweL^ 



-23.- 



.24. 



Tlile 



Date 
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APPENDIX P 

New llavon ' 
Vldl Plan fo»: Placement' 

FY 1979/1980 ^ 

# 

I« Placement Quotas; Total Union Apprenticeships 2A 

Central Cottnecticut Carpenters Union 
Local 24 ' 

Painters Union Local 186 10 

Construction Related (Kon Union) * 42 

Unsubsidized e ^ 30 

Subsidized 12. 

Qther FttXl-Time Employment 12 
^ Full-Time Training ^ j4 

Full-Time Education ' _1 

Total Placements 83 

lit Strategies and/or Mephanisms Contained in Original Contract: 

The NeV Haven Employment and Training Administration orginally 
developed a two-phased job placement process for the VICI program. The 
first phase consisted of strong linkages between the Job Coaches and 
tlie local trade associations and unions. Job Coaches were to contact 
members of the uniohs and trade associations and seek their assistance in 
developing employment for all VICI participants. Initial contact was to 
be made ^our (4) to'^slx (6) weeks before an individual was due to complete 
thd program, the Job Coaches were to make ail assessment data of indi- 
vidual participants available to the" union and trade association repre- ^ 
aentatives'and schedule tours to provide them witji the opportunity to 
speak and evaluate work skills* Futhermore, trade association representatives 
were to provide contacts of contractors seeking to employ carpentry and 
painting apprentices. The VICI" Job poaches were then to assdst program 
participants in applying for entrance ifttio apprenticeship programs ot securing 
trades related Jobs. 

The second phase of program placement was tcbe- the 'responsibility 
of the prime sponsor's Central Job Development Unit. If contacts with the 
unions or trades representatives proved fruitless for any p/irtlcipamts, 
they were to be referred to the Central Job Development Unit. Each partici- 
pant was then to be assigned^a Job Developer who would use all the resources 
available to him/her (i.e., Emprdyment Service Job Bank, microfiche, OJT and 
employer contacts) to develop trade related jobs for each participant. t 




^ * 'il. Rgy^ g^^ Strateg y 

It became, apparent early in the operations of the Ventures Prograia 
that linkages with the Unions and tr;ide association.-? alonn would not be 
sufficient to develop the nuiaber of jobs necessary for the program to be 
successful/ Ne'.>' Haven, therefor.e, developed a mor^, comprehensive strategy 
to develop jobs for its VIpI participants. Beginning in January, 3x5 
cards were compiled on all area contractors. Contractors were divided by 
services they provide. They included Genral Contracting, Remodeling and 
Alteration Contracting, Painting and Decorating, Roofing, Flooring, Wood- 
working, and ^Insulation Applkcation. 

A Ventures Brochure was printed in early June and then mailed 
to all area cpntractors. Follow-up- telephone contact began by the Program 
Administrator and Ventures Planner in order to assess potential employment 
openings and intetest in Ventures participants. Tours were scheduled to^ 
familiarize prospective employers* with the level pfH;'tfaining being undertaken. 

, , l-Jhile this process has met with success^ it- became apparent that 
there was a need for a full-time job developer, assigned to Ventures from 
the Central Job Development Unit. The Job Developer will be responsible 
for making telephone contact with all area contractors, scheduling tours, 
developing contacts in person, pursuing job openings registered at the' 
Employment Service, and developing On-the-Job Contracts with prospective 
employers where necessary. ' 

r 

In addition, the journeyperson crew chiefs? will assist the Job 
Developer in contacting contractors and developing/job opening leads. 
Futhermore, , the Program Administrator and Planner will continue to maintain 
contact and utilize Advisory Board members in developing Job openings, all 
84 projected placements will be made through this strategy.^ 

** 

IV. Personnel Involved 

Position: ^ Jofe Developer * ^ • * . 

Dutie^: The Job Developer wil^ iJork full-time on an interim basis 
uritil a- Ventures Career placement Specialist is hired. This shoufd be.for 
two to four weeks. The Job Devfeloper will review participant Intake atid 
SmployabiLity Plans. He will be given an original case load^of eight partici- 
pants. After interviewing each of the participants, he will actively develop 
jobs through contacting area contraction and painting firms and make job 
referrals. The Job Developer will also utilize the microficha at the 
Connecticut State Employment Service and when necessary use On-The-Job Training 
Contracts to facilitate placraeent. ' . . > 

It is expected that the Job Developer will make twenty (20) telephone 
9ontacts per week and ^ontact in person five (5) prospective cinployers^ Lastly, 
the Job developer will arrange tours of the program for interested employers. 

Positioirr Career Placement Specialist 

^ Duties: The Career Placements Specialist will assume the duties of the 

Job Developer. In addition, the Career Placement Specialist Will develop Career 
Days for Ventures Participants in \7hlch visits will be made to actual construction 
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sites. He/she will also cSevelop resoiirces, iii cxordination vdth thesJc±> 
Q>acheS| tQ prepare Ventiures gi^duates'fbr the wprld of work* 

Positicxi: Joumeyperson'Crew Chief 

Duties: The Journeypersbii Crew Chiefs will be required to make 
a minimum of two contacts per week to area employers. It is hoped that 
through their personal knowledge of area contractors, job openings can be ' 
identified and placements made. They will also be encouraged to assist 
the Program Administrator in scheduling prospective employers for tours of 
the progra^N 

^Position: Assistant Program Administrator (^\^ 

* Duties: The Assistant Prqgram Administrator will remain in constant 
contact with area construction supply firms to gain their assistnace in 
identifying contractors who may be interested in hiring Ventures graduates. 
He will also use contacts to identify openings with such firms for Ventures 
graduates who may have to be placed in construction related jobs oth^r than 
carpentry and painting, 'such as laborers, stock clerks, retail personnel^ etc. 
* • 

Position: Program Administrator 

Duties: The Program Administrator will keep in weekly contact with 
key members of the Advisory Board to gain their assistance in developing 
job openings. She will coordinate all job preparation and placement efforts. 

Position: Job Coach 

Duties: The two Job Coaches will implement the Job Preparation, aspect 
of the Ventures Program. They will assess participants readiness for placement 
and with the Program Administrator conduct individual and group sessions on 
the interview and application skills. In addition, they will discuss in depth 
roles, responsibilities, rights and privileges of the employed. 

V. Placement and Performance Indicators to Date 

Placeaents t » * ^ ^ 

To date the Ventures Program has made the following placements: 

1. Total Union Apprenticeship Placements j6 

a. Carpenters Local 2A ^ 
^ b. Painters Local 186 i 

2. Construction Related (Non-Union) 5^ 

a. «Unsubsidized ^ ' " J2 

b. Subsidized 5, • 

3. Other Full-time Employment 1 
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4. Entrance into -the Military ' , 

■» 

5. Full-Tirae Training 

6. Placements Taken Back into the Program 
(LOA) 

Performance Indicators 

1. Job Development Contacts - Telephonia 

2- Job Development Contacts - In Person 

3. Brochures Distribukted 

4. ^ Site Visits 



I 

1^ 
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• APPENDIX Q 



OpportoniJies In'^osfriolizafion Center of Groafsr Milwawkea- 

ConJral AdmihisJrafion 

• 

2835 Norlh 32nd Streer, Milv/auke?, Wisconsin 53210 
414-449.2?,03 414^ O^20A 



HUGH fiENDcRSON 
Doard Chotrn^on 



SEPTEfiBER'19. 1979 

.SEf 2 4 W19 



CARL A. GEE 
Exeeutivo Director 



DEAR FRIEND: 



YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO JOIN US FOR AN OPEN HOUSE AND 
GET-ACQUAINTED LUNCHEON HOSTED BY OPPORTUNITIES INDUSTRIALIZATION 
CENTER OF "GREATER MILWAUKEE (OIC-GH) FOR VENTURES FOR COiWNITY^ 
IMPROVEMENT PROJECT (VICI). THURSDAY. SEPTEMBER 27th AT 2512 N. 7th ' 
. STREET FR0f4 11 a.m. TO 2 p.m. 

ilE ARE CERTAIN THAT YOU WOULD WANT TO GET ACQUAINTED WITH 
THE VIGI PROJECT PERSONALLY .BECAUSE IT DEALS WITH YOUR CONCERNS AND 
YOUR NEEDS FOR RELIABLE DEPENDABLE EMPLOYEES, = 

YOU ALSO HAY, WISH TO GET DETAILED INFORMATION AT THIS ' 
. OCCASION ABOUT THE TARGETED JOBS TAX CREDIT FOR WHICH^YOU MAY BE 
■ ELIGIBLE AND DON'T KNOW ABOUT, " . ^ 

WE ARE LOOKING FORWARD -TO SEEING YOU ON SEPTEMBER 27th. 

SINCERELY. • . 

. ALLEN -ST.. LAWRENCE. DIRECTOR 
VENTURES FOR c'oiflUNITY IMPROVEMENT 




ROBERT STASKAL ^ 

PROGRAM MANAGEMENT SPECIALIST 
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